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HEN STATE AND NATION 
DIFFER ON ‘‘DUE PROCESS” 
“NoTHING CONTAINED in this 

constitution shall limit the power of 
the legislature to enact laws which 
the legislature declares to be necessary 
for the protection of the lives, health, 
safety, morals or welfare of employes. 
“Nothing contained in this constitu- 
tion shall limit the power of the legis- 
lature to enact laws for the payment 
or furnishing either by employers, or 
by employers and employes, or other- 
_wise, either directly or througn a state 
or other system of insurance or other- 
wise, of compensation or benefits, 
without regard to fault, for injuries, 
illness, invalidity, old age, unemploy- 
ment or death of employes, or for the 
adjustment, determination or settle- 
ment with or without trial by jury of 
issues which may arise under -such 
legislation. 
“The right of action now existing to 
recover damages for injuries resulting 
in death shall never be abrogated; 
and the amount recoverable shall not 
be subject to any statutory limitation. 
This section shall not affect legisla- 
tion providing compensation for in- 
juries or occupational diseases of em- 
_ployes or for death resulting from 
such injuries or diseases. 
“Nothing. contained in this constitu- 
tion shall limit the power of the legis- 
lature to enact laws prohibiting, in 
whole or in part, manufacturing of 
any kind in structures, any portion 
of which is used for dwelling pur- 
poses.” 


These four amendments to the consti- 
tution of the state of New York have 
been proposed by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation in a brief 
submitted to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in session at Albany. An extended 
argument was made for their adoption. 


The basis of the argument for the 
general amendment, the first of the four, 
is that only confusion has resulted from 
the incorporation of the “due process” 
clause in state constitutions. 

“There have been since 1868,” states 
the brief, “two due process clauses to 
which New York legislation must con- 
form—one authoritatively and finally 
interpreted by the United States Su- 
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preme Court, the other finally and au- 


thoritatively interpreted by the New 
York Court of Appeals. If these two 
tribunals always agreed as to what due 
process requires in connection with labor 
legislation, and if the views of the high- 
est court of New York were always 
identical with the views of the highest 
courts of other states, which also have 
due process clauses in their constitu- 
tions, no harm would have resulted from 
this repetition. It would have been need- 
less duplication, but without any special 
practical significance. 

“But it is notorious that the courts 
have not agreed. Labor laws have been 
upheld in some jurisdiction as conform- 
ing with the due process requirement 
only to be condemned in other jurisdic- 
tions as not so conforming. In many 
cases the decision for of against has 
been by a bare majority of the judges 
trying the issue.” 

That the rights and liberties of every- 
one concerned would still be amply pro- 
tected if this amendment were to be 
adopted is pointed out. Emphasis should 
be placed, the brief declares, on the 
phrase, “nothing in this constitution.” 
The adoption of this clause would give 
the legislature a free hand in passing 
such legislation as it deemed wise, but 
“such laws would need, however, still to 
conform to the due process requirement 
of the fourteenth amendment of the 
federal constitution. It would thus still 
be the duty oi the state courts to pass 
on the question whether this due process 
requirement had been observed.” 

As evidence of the confusion over 
the two due process clauses to which 
state legislation must conform, the brief 
cites two illustrations. The first is the 
eight-hour law for miners. Utah passed 
such a law in the nineties and the state 
Supreme Court upheld the law as a 
valid exercise of the police power. The 
case was carried to the United States 
Supreme Court and there the law was 
again upheld. Meanwhile an identical 


’ statute had been passed in Colorado. It 


was taken to the Supreme Court of that 
state and in spite of the fact that the 
federal Supreme Court had already de- 
clared that such legislation was not in 
violation of the due process clause of 
the federal constitution, the Colorado 
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court declared that it was contrary to 
the due process clause of the Colorado 
constitution. 

The other example is the New York 
workmen’s compensation law. In de- 
claring the Wainwright law unconstitu- 
tional, the New York Court of Appeals 
took occasion to quote the language of a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court which, if they had followed it, 
would have undoubtedly lead to a favor- 
able decision. But they distinctly ex- 
pressed their dissent, declaring that in 
spite of such a liberal expression on the 
part of the Supreme Court of the United 
States “we cannot recognize them as 
controlling of our construction of our 
own constitution.” 

An amendment to the present consti- 
tution made valid the workmen’s com- 
pensation act so that that particular is- 
sue has been disposed of and the brief 
recognizes that as a result 
“it may be urged that there 
is no need of conferring larger powers 
on the state legislature in the field of 
labor legislation since all desirable labor 
laws have now been enacted. To dis- 
prove this contention we venture to dis- 
cuss at some length the reasons for hold- 
ing that further labor legislation is 
needed or, before the next general re- 
vision of the constitution, will be needed 
along the following lines: (1) For the 
better protection of the lives and health 
of workers in dangerous trades; (2) for 
protecting adult men from excessive 
hours of work in trades where their own 
organizations have failed to afford them 
such protection; (3) for creating ma- 
chinery for insuring the payment of 
minimum wages to certain classes of 
employes; (4) for bringing into opera- 
tion adequate plans of social insurance; 
and (5) for putting an end to the sweat- 
ing of home workers in our large cen- 
ters of population. 

“Legislation of the first three kinds 
will, we believe, be clearly authorized by 
Amendment I. To permit legislation of 
the last two kinds we propose three addi- 
tional amendments, two authorizing 
compensation and social insurance legis- 
lation, and one the prohibition of home 
work.” 

In the brief as presented to the con- 
vention there are extended arguments 
for the five proposals enumerated above. 
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RBITRATION OF CHICAGO’S 
STREET RAILWAY STRIKE 


CHICAGO WAS pictured by a car- 
toonist as a strong woman stricken with 
paralysis, lying helpless on a street rail- 
way track, on either side of which stand 
a traction manager and employe scowl- 
ing at each other, while the lady com- 
plains, “They leave me flat while they 
scrap about the pay for carrving me!” 

That was the situation when the 
stroke of the street-car strike fell Sun- 
day midnight. It involved the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of 10,800 employes from 
the surface roads operating 1,095 miles 
of track, carrying 3,044,650 passengers 
daily, and 3,200 from the elevated, with 
215 miles and 712,000 passengers. It 
lasted just two days. 

But Chicago got up to walk and ride 
long before the first day rained itself 
away. The city statistician: promptly 
reported 96,966 vehicles available with 
a capacity to carry 950,000 people. 
Taxis, trucks and private cars sprang 
into service as though by magic. Cabs, 
wagons and carriages followed at slow- 
er pace. Locomotives and tenders, bag- 
gage and box cars, were accommodating 
enough to let passengers cling to them 
wherever they could. And, best of all, 
big Chicago was merrily good humored 
and “got there.” 

Precautions, of course, were taken 
-against possible perils to life and prop- 
erty. All police reserves were held in 
readiness. Authorization to add 1,000 
more policemen and 50,000 rounds of am- 
munition was asked from the City Coun- 
cil, but not granted. A better preserva- 
tive of the peace than this was the balance 
-of firmness and conciliation maintained 
throughout by the mayor and general 
superintendent of police. There was no 
show of force, but persuasion of citi- 
zens by both these officials to co-oper- 
ate with the city authorities for “the 
protection of all people and property af- 
fected by the strike.” The attitude of 
the City Council, too, reinforced the 
confidence of all parties to the contro- 
versy in the city administration. 

While the aldermen voted down dras- 
tic treatment of the traction companies, 
they showed their determination to deal 
with the usual importation of strike- 
breakers by forbidding, under penalty, 
the employment of men who had not had 
twenty-one days’ experience in the work 
of Chicago’s street-car service. While 
the penal feature of this ordinance re- 
quired thirty days to become effective 
and, therefore, could not have dealt with 
thousands of strike-breakers who were 
on their way to the city, yet it strength- 
ened the faith of the strikers in the 
council’s mediating committee appointed 
to co-operate with the mayor in an ef- 
fort to settle the strike. 

The expiration on June 1 of the joint 
agreement between the railway com- 
panies and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America was the immedi- 


ate occasion of the trouble between 
them. It involved sharp differences not 
only over the scale of wages but con- 
cerning many working conditions. Con- 
ciliation at last failed. Arbitration was 
urged by the companies but was re- 
fused by the employes for two reasons: 
first, because they objected to binding 
themselves to arbitrate before the arbi- 
trators were agreed upon, and second 
because the companies refused to settle 
some working conditions in advance of 
arbitration. At this deadlock the strike 
was called. 

Then it was that the city authorities 
took the settlement of the strike upon 
themselves. Mayor William Hale 
Thompson, who had done all he could to 
aid the conciliation of the dispute with 
imperturbable good humor and unfail- 
ing common sense, set about the arbitra- 
tion of the differences. Gathering the 
company officials and those of the union 
in his office at the City Hall, together 
with some members of his cabinet and 
the City Council’s committee on media- 
tion, the mayor insisted that none should 
leave until some agreement had been 
reached. During the all-night parley 
many differences over working condi- 
tions were agreed upon, but it became 
obvious that others and’ ‘the wage scale 
could be settled only by arbitration. 

Dawn came while the deadlock was 
still solid over the question: How 
shall the third arbiter be appointed? 
The employes had privately objected to 
having the mayor make the appointment 
because he was said to own stock in 
the electric company that supplied power 
to the traction systems. The confer- 
ence was about to break up. Even the 
mayor reluctantly agreed to the impend- 
ing adjournment. It was delayed until 
sandwiches and coffee were served. 

As the traction officials arose to leave 
at 5 am., they were charged by the 
union men with leaving in order to fight 
instead of arbitrate. Then one of them 
turned and offered to accept Mayor 
Thompson as arbitrator. To the sur- 
prise of all, the union officials promptly 
agreed. The pact was closed forth- 
with. Arbitration won. The strike was 
called off at once. 

The arbitration agreement as signed 
and sealed calls for the appointment of 
one arbitrator by each party within three 
days who, together with the mayor, 
as promptly as possible shall settle the 
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many provisions upon which the parties 
have agreed. The companies guaran- 


teed that they would ask of the arbitra-= 


tors no decrease of wages hitherto paid, 
or any change in working conditions 
less advantageous to the men than those 
now existing. 


Among the provisions thus previous- 
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Electric Railway Employes. 
do the companies promise not to inter- 
fere with or prevent the joining of the 
association by any men employed, but 
state that it will be “entirely satisfac- 
tory to the company if they should so 
join.’ The association agrees that it 
will in no way interefere with or limit 
the company’s right to discharge or dis- 
cipline its employes for cause. Employ- 
es of the company who are officials of 
the association will be granted leave of 
absence for organization business, and 
be restored to former positions when 
retired from office in the association. 

Hours of service shall average ten, 
with a minimum of nine and a maximum 
of eleven, except on Sundays when eight 
hours of “straight runs’ will be the 
day’s work, and men who choose may 
lay off every other Sunday. Runs may 
be picked quarterly. Pay for extra 
runs, and for time taken to start and 
complete every run, is specified. 

Among conditions of work to be fixed 
by arbitration are the proportion of 
straight runs and the consecutive hours 
of other runs in the day’s work; allow- 
ances for waiting time, meals, reliefs, 
and other interruptions; hours of work 
for employes other than trainmen; night 
car hours and wages; number of years 
of service before maximum wages are 
given. 

The wage scale, which has been the 
greatest bone of contention, is compli- 
cated by the advances offered and de- 
manded for each of six years’ service 
in each of the three years through 
which the joint agreement is to run. 
The differences between the rate hither- 
to received and that now offered by the 
companies and demanded by the men 
vary from 23, 25 and 33 cents per hour 
respectively as the lowest, to 31, 32 and 
36 respectively as the highest. The 
men want to rise to the maximum in a 
shorter period of years. 

The companies have said that their 
proposed wage scale, applied to last 
year, would mean an additional expendi- 
ture for wages of 2.36 per cent. They 
also have prepared figures alleging the 
granting of the request of the men would 
mean an increase of 19.48 per cent. 

Although the strike lasted only two 
peaceful days and arbitration triumphed 
before the arrival of strike-breakers 
would have turned the city into a seat of 
war, yet the experience was long enough 
to create the demand for compulsory 
arbitration for street railway disputes. 
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“HE ‘‘USE’” OF A TENEMENT 
FOR PROSTITUTION 


THE Court or AppEats of New 
York state has upheld the amendment 
co the tenement-house law of New York 
pity, forbidding the use of a tenement 
for prostitution or assignation. This 
amendment was passed in 1913 at the 
juistigation of the Committee of Four- 
d teen, and was inserted in that section of 
the law which provides that no tene- 
ment house or its premises shall be used 
for a stable or for storing rags, and 
that “no horse, cow, calf, swine, sheep 
‘or goat shall be kept in a tenement house 
or on the same lot.” The statute im- 
poses a civil penalty of $50 for its vio- 
‘lation. 
The court rendered a favorable de- 
@ cision on the amendment, despite the 
fact that it held the defendant in the 
case before it, a tenement-house owner 
in New York city, innocent of violating 
the act. Two women tenants of this de- 
fendant were shown to have used their 
rooms for purposes of prostitution on 
a single day. The owner testified that 
they did so without her knowledge, and 
it was shown that she evicted them as 
soon as the police notified her of their 
} arrest. 

The law, the court held, contemplates 
more than a single act of vice in the se- 
clusion of a tenant’s apartment. It pro- 
hibits the “use” of a tenement for prosti- 
tution or assignation. To constitute this 
offense there must be some measure, 
even though brief, of continuity and per- 
manence. To say that a building is 
“used” for such a purpose, just as ‘to 
say that it is “used” for a stable or for 
storing rags, means in substance, the 
court held, that it is kept or maintained 
-for that purpose. 

But the statute, as thus construed, is 
a valid act of legislation, said the court. 
To quote from the summary of the de- 
cision in the New York Law Journal: 
“The landlord who fails to suppress the 
continued use of his tenement for pur- 
poses of vice is in the plight of any 
other owner who fails to abate a nuis- 
ance on his land, and it is not a defense 
that the use was unknown to him; the 
statute does not make his liability de- 
pendent upon knowledge, or even upon 
negligence,” 


ATCHING UP WITH WESTERN 
JUVENILE COURTS 


As EARLY As 1898 Rhode Is- 
land, following the lines of a Massachu- 
setts act, provided by law for the sepa- 
rate hearing of juvenile offenders. 
Under this early law, children who came 
into conflict with the law were tried for 
the commission of a crime. 

This month a new juvenile court act, 
state-wide in its application, went into 
effect. It follows the later juvenile court 
laws in substituting the civil or equity 
proceeding for the older method of a 
criminal trial. The processes of the 
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criminal court are discarded and those 
of the civil court used instead. 

The significant fact about this legis- 
lation is that another one of the eastern 
states—which have adhered to criminal 
proceedings in reference to children be- 
fore the court—adopts the enlightened 
principle underlying juvenile court laws 
in the West. 


EPORTATION OF RUSSIAN 
ALIENS POSTPONED 


As A RESULT of representations 
made to Secretary of Labor Wilson 
by the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society of America and others on 
behalf of Nathan Cohen (see THE Sur- 
vey for April 10) and other ineligible 
immigrants, their deportation to Russia 
by way of the far port of Archangel 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

Besides the war risks to which they 
would be subjected before reaching the 
only Russian harbor open to allies and 
neutrals, Secretary Wilson was informed 
of the conditions which they would en- 
counter after being landed in Russia, 
as described in the following telegram 
from George Kennan, based on his 
knowledge of the country: 

“Deported immigrants sent to southern 
Russia by étape from Archangel would 
have to travel one thousand to twelve 
hundred miles, as railroads are crowded 
with troops and war munitions. Immi- 
grants would have to go on foot at rate 
of fifteen miles a day. They would 
march under guard with common crim- 
inals and would be herded with latter 
in dirty prisons at night with inevitable 
delays. 

“Journeys would occupy three to four 
months and would be attended with 
great hardships, privations and risks. 
Most of the weaker members would 
probably die from exposure and disease.” 
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ROF. BREWSTER’S RESOLUTION 
TABLED 


AT THE MEETING of the Diocesan 
Council of the Episcopal Church in 
Colorado on June 9, James H. Brewster, 
professor of law at the University of 
Colorado, introduced a resolution with 
regard to indictment and prosecution in 
labor troubles. Professor Brewster’s 
resolution quoted from the resolutions 
adopted at the last general convention 
of the church, which stated that “the 
church stands for the ideal of social 
justice’ and urged communicants “so to 
act that the present prejudice and in- 
justice may be supplanted by mutual 
understanding, sympathy and just deal- 
ing, that the ideal of a thoroughgoing de- 
mocracy may be fully realized in our 
land.” 

Then, after pointing out that no 
single group of persons has been re- 
sponsible for the recent industrial 
troubles in Colorado and that “large 
numbers of men associated with one side 
of the economic and industrial contro- 
versy in Colorado have been indicted 

and prosecuted while almost 
none associated with the other side 
have been so indicted or prose- 
cuted,” the resolution proposed that the 
council use its influence with the officials 
of the state of Colorado “that they 
proceed as vigorously against all con- 
cerned in the commission of alleged un- 
lawful acts as they are now 
proceeding against some of those con- 
cerned, or that they discontinue all 
prosecutions arising irom acts commit- 
ted during the recent strike in the coal 
mining districts of the state.” 

The resolution was put on the table 

without being discussed by the gather- 
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LEVELAND’S SURVEY OF 
RELIEF WORK 


THE FIRST completed task of the 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation is the report, published last 
week, on Agencies Which Are Giving 
Relief to Families in Their Homes. 
The survey was made by Sherman C. 
Kingsley, director of the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago; 
Amelia Sears, director of public welfare, 
Cook county, Ill; and Allen T. Burns, 
director of the Cleveland Foundation 
Survey. 

Its main points with regard to the 
policy, and practice of relief-giving are 
that “relief given by the city should be 
adequate relief”; “adequate relief neces- 
sitates adequate acquaintance with those 
seeking aid and personal service to 
them”; “one relief-giving agency to one 
family should be the principle of the 
city’s Outdoor Relief Bureau, as of 
every relief-giving agency.” 

The report calls for an entire recast- 
ing of the work of the city Outdoor 
Relief Department, recommends the con- 
sequent elimination of three agencies 
which then would be superfluous (the 
Salvation Army relief department, the 
relief department of the Volunteers of 
America, and the pension work of the 
public schools), and makes plans for ef- 
fective co-operation between the public 
and private relief agencies then surviy- 
ing. This, it is declared, will mean more 
constructive help for those in need, at 
less expense and effort, and with less 
humiliation for the needy. 
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The report is a thorough vindication 
of the methods oi the Associated Chari- 
ties, Cleveland’s only city-wide private 
agency for general relief. The Associ- 


ated Charities has been much criticized - 


because it spends in normal years 40 or 
50 cents of the dollar for salaries. In 
the face of this criticism the Associated 
Charities has held to the rightfulness of 
personal service to help people up and 
out of their need, rather than the mere 
doling out of supplies to continue them 
in need. The foundation, report stands 
squarely for this policy. In fact, its 
main criticism of the municipal work is 
that it does not spend enough for work- 
ers with whom to carry on constructive 
effort. 

The main fire of the report is directed 
at the city Outdoor Relief Department. 
It is charged with having a working 
force entirely insufficient, so that it can 
make no effort to learn the exact re- 
quirements of needy families or discover 
resources through which the families 
might eventually be helped out of their 
need.. In consequence, the relief of food 
and coal furnished by the city is inade- 
quate and ill-suited to the needs of its 
families. The answer to applications is 
slow, three days and a quarter being the 
average as compared with .95 of a day 
for the Associated Charities. The sys- 
tem is wasteful, further, in that other 
agencies must visit the same families 
because of the lack of proper treatment 
by city visitors. Further duplication of 
visits are due to the fact that the city 
does not always register cases with the 
Charities Clearing House, or confidential 


DUPLICATED VISITING, THE 
WEAKNESS) OF’ CLEVE- 
LAND’S RELIEP AGENCIES 
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The Associated Charities, while ¢ 
rect in principle, is found by the rep 
to suffer from lack of funds, whie 
prevents the employment of an adequat) 
number of workers, so that the actiy 
staff is overburdened and cannot alwa 
give complete treatment to families 
need; it prevents, also, adequate relie 
of food and clothing. The money spen 
for visitors is stated, however, to bi 
more than saved by the extra resource 
they enlist, so that a cutting down 0 
the visiting staff would not mean more 
funds for relief purposes. | 

The Charities Clearing House, accord- 
ing to the report, is not used enough 
The Mothers’ Pension Bureau has no 
enough workers for adequate treatmen 
of applicants. The Hebrew Relie 
needs more adequate records, for proper 
continued treatment of families. The 
school pensions will be unnecessary with | 
the new plan of but one relief agency | 
to the family. The Salvation Army | 
cares for too few families to make its | 
separate and relatively expensive relief * 
department worth while. 

The recommendations of the report, 
therefore, are: that the city Outdoor 
Relief Department be equipped with an 
intelligent staff of workers able to make— 
adequate acquaintance with its families 
and so to give proper and adequate re- 
lief; that it have funds sufficient to give |}, 
relief adequate and suited to the needs } 
of particular families; that it take ex-— 
clusive charge of its particular families © 
and that other relief agencies do like-— 
wise to avoid duplicated effort and un- 
necessarily humiliating visits; and that — 
six neighborhood relief stations be 
established in city buildings and offices 
already existing in strategic parts of the 
city; that the work of the Associated 
Charities must not be curtailed through 
lack of funds and shall continue on the 
same principle as at present; that the © 
relief work of the Salvation Army, of 
the Volunteers of America and of the 
school pensions be discontinued when 
the new plan of city work goes into ef- 
fect. 


P? sociar'c: OF THE 


sop beni 


SCHOOL 
SOCIAL CENTER 


Even THE most active workers 
for the development of the public school 
social center in St. Louis are surprised 
at the results in attendance shown by 
the report of less than four month’s 
free use of the schools under the new 
rules of the Board of Education. 

The record from December 1 to 
March 25 shows 702 meetings in school 
buildings, with a total attendance of 90,- 
018, at a total cost to the Board of 
Education of only $2,200. All meetings 
out of school hours are listed, from the 
eight highly developed social centers or- 
ganized through a Civic League commit- 
tee, to ward meetings of the Socialist 
Party, political rallies in campaigns and 
mothers’ and fathers’ clubs. 

Although citizens’ organizations which 
are active in organizing the use of the 
schools have been urging the appoint- 
ment of a social center director by the 
Board of Education, the board feels that 
no definite steps should be taken until a 
full years’ experiment has been com- 
pleted. 
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THE SARAH 
HEINZ HOUSE AT 
PITTSBURGH DED- 
ICATED TO 
“YOUTH, RECRE- 
ATION, CHARAC- 
TER AND SER- 


VICE” 


PENING OF THE SARAH HEINZ 
HOUSE IN PITTSBURGH 


IN FORMALLY opening the Sarah 


‘) Heinz House at Pittsburgh as a memor- 


ial to his wife and a tribute to his son, 
H. J. Heinz dedicated it to “youth, recre- 
ation, character and service.” As large 


‘} a number of invited guests as could be 
seated in the spacious gymnasium joined . 


in the house-warming with the young 
men and women members of the house. 


Howard Heinz told the interesting 
story of his enlistment in the work which 
led to the erection of the house, through 
his interest in the newsboys of New 
‘Haven while a student at Yale. Trans- 
ferring his work for young people to 
Pittsburgh when he returned home, he 
has continued for fourteen years his 
fellowship with them in the clubs which 
he helped them organize. Beginning 
with three boys, the membership in the 
self-governing clubs has grown to four 
hundred boys and girls, young men and 
In their club activities and the 
use of Heinz House, they are helped by 
a staff of capable leaders, supervised by 
J. J. Davey as director, with Winifred 
Salisbury as director of girls’ clubs and 
associate director of neighborhood work. 


In the opening addresses Prof. 
Graham Taylor characterized the new 
building as a “mother house” for gather- 
ing within the folds of the family spirit 
the varied elements of the neighboring 
population, in order to help each other 
build character for citizenship. 


John L. Elliott of the Hudson Guild, 
New York, spoke of Heinz House as 
one of the best built and most efficiently 
equipped buildings for social work which 
he had ever seen. The spirit of the 
house which should actuate its work he 
thought should accentuate three traits 
of efficient family life: mutual under- 
standing, the promotion of growth and 
the dynamic of love. 


The schools of the city were repre- 
sented by their superintendent, William 
M. Davidson, who eloquently expressed 
his high appreciation of the co-operation 
of Heinz House. The churches par- 
ticipated in the occasion through the 
parts borne by pastors in the devotional 
service. The closing word was modestly 
spoken by the donor, H. J. Heinz, who, 
because of his enjoyment of the rich re- 


turns for whatever financial and_ per- 
sonal resource he had invested in this 
work, hoped that many more would 
make similar investments for their own 
sakes as well as for the public welfare. 


HOME OF CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS 


HE CHICAGO SCHOOL RALLY 
IN ITS NEW HOMB 


THE CLOSE oF the twelfth year 
of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy was signalized by rallying 
its alumni and friends for the first time 
at its new location, Michigan avenue and 
26 street. The family residence of 
Charles R. Crane, occupied since April 
1, far more amply provides for the 
work of the school and by its home at- 
mosphere greatly deepens the fellowship 
of the students. The use of the home- 
stead has been given to the school by 
Mr. and Mrs. Crane. 

Certificates were given to seventy- 
seven: students who had completed the 
courses they pursued. Eight of these 
received the preliminary certificate for 
the first year’s course, twenty-nine the 
preliminary certificate for the play- 
ground course, and forty the final cer- 
tificate for the second-year course. 

The address to the graduating class 
was given by the dean of the school, 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, who had 
just returned from The Hague and 
spoke on The Resolutions of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women in Rela- 
tions to Programs of Social Reform. 
The farewell word to the students by 
the president, Graham Taylor, urged up- 
on them “loyalty to the common cause of 
efficient democracy as the highest incen- 
tive to action.” One of the distinctive 
features of the school year was an elec- 
tive course on International Relations 
Based on Peace. It was under the joint 
auspices of the school and the Chicago 
Peace Society and offered credit for 
examination to others in addition to 
the students. 
~ The six weeks’ summer session open- 
ing June 23, includes courses on The 
Dependent Family and Principles of Re- 
lief, The Law and the Courts in Rela- 
tion to Social Work, Wards of the 
State, Principles of Efficiency in Char- 
itable Administration, a course for play- 
ground workers and an _ open lecture 
course. 


CIVICS 


O INVEST: EIGHT MILLION 
HOURS OF LEISURE 


WHAT SHALL a city do with 


eight million hours of leisure every 
week? That is a problem in civic states- 
manship which some of the leading peo- 
ple of Louisville are working at with the 
help of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 

Too many of the eight million leisure 
hours are spent each week in dance halls 
and river excursions where the natural 
desires of young people for sociability 
are baited with dissipation. Too few 
of the eight million hours are taken 
care of by the twenty playgrounds which 
the park department has operated for a 
few weeks each summer. 

To write off leisure hours from liabil- 
ities into assets is Louisville’s problem 


in civic mathematics. Already surveys 
have been made of commercial recrea- 
tion, overcrowded homes, lack of play 
space and of the inactivity of the many 
children and young people who need op- 
portunities for self-development through 
wholesome use of leisure. These studies 
were made by Rowland Haynes and 
Thomas S. Settle, field secretaries of the 
national association. 


Now the Louisville Recreation Asso- 
ciation, of which Emil S. Tachau is 
chairman, is completing ° arrangements 
for ten weeks further service by a field 
secretary of the national body. The pur- 
pose is to work at the situation persistent- 
ly until a unified recreation system is 
developed, co-ordinating the recreational » 
activities of park, school and library 
boards and city government, with a com- 


petent superintendent of recreation in 
charge, support from public funds and 
such playgrounds, recreation centers, 
play leagues and other activities as will 
build character and citizenship through 
wholesome use of leisure. 

Louisville’s Vice Commission gives 
special timeliness to the movement, for 
the commissioners are inclined to em- 
phasize recreation as a preventive, con- 
structive social measure. 


BILADELPHIA’S FIGHT FOR A 
HOUSING LAW 


WitTH THE housing law for Phil- 
delphia enacted by the 1915 legislature 
and signed by Governor Brumbaugh on 
June 11, only two parties are satisfied. 
One, the owners of slum properties, like 
the sanitary requirements which are less 
strict than those of the law of 1913. 
The other, the Philadelphia City Coun- 
cils, find in it another stone with which 
to block the wheels of the Blankenburg 
reform administration. 

Before the passage of the 1915 law, 
the councilmen had defied the state by 
refusing to make the appropriations 
needed to put the stricter 1913 law into 
effect. And they had defied public senti- 
ment as expressed by the Department of 
Public Health and Charities, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the College of Physi- 
cians and thirty philanthropic societies, 
who petitioned to have the law enforced. 

The district attorney finally permitted 
the Philadelphia Housing Commission to 
institute mandamus proceedings which 
resulted in the issuance, by Common 
Pleas Court No. 5, of a peremptory man- 
damus requiring councils to appear on 
February 20, 1915, and state that they 
had complied with the order of the court 
to create the Division of Housing and 
Sanitation in compliance with the act. 
Councils appeared, but asked that their 
time be extended on the ground that a 
bill had been introduced in the legis- 
lature that would wipe the 1913 act 
from the statute books, and that there 
was no doubt but the new bill would be- 
come a law. The request was granted 
and the time extended until April 5. 

The repealer to which they referred 
was designed to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Public.Health, giving the sub- 
ordinate chiefs equal powers with the di- 
rector in the management of the depart- 
ment; and it permitted the director to 
exempt any tenement in the city from 
the provisions of the law. Study of its 
provisions by housing reformers, more- 
over, disclosed delicious bits of legis- 
lative phraseology, such as the clause 
which read: “Upon conviction, the mis- 
demeanant shall be committed to and im- 
prisoned in the county jail wherein the 
said city of the first class may be situ- 
ated.” 

How such a measure fared at Harris- 
burg is thus described by Bernard J. 
Newman, executive secretary of the 
Philadelphia Housing Commission: 

“Tt represented the ideas of the oppo- 
nents of the housing law and ‘orders’ 
were issued to pass it. It was brought 
out of committee after a midnight ses- 
sion, called on short notice, to forestall 
a strong demand for a public hearing. 
The deal was so raw that it aroused the 
* opposition of up-state legislators who re- 
sented being made the catspaw of the 


petty councilmen of Philadelphia. They 
defeated the ‘toothless’ bill on first bal- 
lot. Then the powerful political bosses, 
who hold seats in the legislature as sen- 
ators, took personal charge and forced a 
reconsideration of the vote and final pas- 
sage. 

“The bill went to the governor but not 
until the time limit had expired on the 
peremptory mandamus on April 5. The 
court took no action. A hearing on the 
bill was conducted by the governor at 
which brazenly false statements were 
made by its sponsors about it and the 
law of 1913 which it would repeal. 

“Yet notwithstanding the pressure 
from the politicians, Governor Brum- 
baugh vetoed the measure on the ground 
that it was an unwise procedure to re- 
peal an act that had not been tried.” 

The governor's recommendation of a 
compromise brought together all the in- 
terested parties except City Councils and 
acceptable amendments were. drafted. 
Even these were not introduced, as 
agreed, in the form of amendments, but 
appeared as an entirely new bill, thus 
whitewashing councils of the defiance of 
law. And in the senate a final attempt 
at emasculation was made in the form 
of amendments masquerading as per- 
mission to correct typographical errors. 
A fortunate rumor that the governor 
would veto the bill unless the senate 
amendments were withdrawn disposed ot 
all except one which’ restricts the en- 
forcement of the act until City Councils 
shall have created the division. The 
next step, therefore, rests again in the 
hands of councils. 

Mr. Newman finds, however, some pro- 
visions in the bill which will give the 
city more authority than it had prior to 
1913. The city will have the right to 
enter property to make sanitary inspec- 
tions. It can put a stop to cellar living 
and cause unsanitary buildings to be va- 
cated. It can require property owners 
to underdrain their properties and to 
put in toilet fixtures. It can check up 
on sweatshops, though here, too, an 
amendment limiting the scope of the sec- 


‘tion crept in. 


“As the situation now stands,’ Mr. 
Newman concludes, “councils have been 
in contempt of court since April 5. They 
have been in defiance of state law since 
July 22, 1913, yet they have been white- 
washed by the legislature of 1915. 

“In his message accompanying his sig- 
nature to the bill, the governor stated 
that he had received assurances from 
City Councils that the law would be 
made effective by their making the nec- 
essary appropriations to enable the di- 
vision provided for in the act to become 
effective. There have been so many re- 
verses in the housing situation in Phila- 
delphia and so many promises broken 
that those interested in housing reform 
will not place much credence in the re- 
ported attitude of City Councils until the 
ordinance, fairly drafted, is in the hands 
of Mayor Blankenburg. 

“And, looking ahead, there is some 
prospect that the legislature will attempt 
to pass a real law again in 1917, for 
since 1911 a State Building Commission, 
created and financed by legislative enact- 
ment, has been framing a comprehensive 
statute that will include building and 
housing regulations.” 
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URVEY OF UNEMPLOYMEN 
UNDER WAY 


Tue AMERICAN Association 0 
Unemployment in co-operation with th 
Association for Labor Legislation an, 
nounces that it has under way a coe 
hensive survey of efforts made by Amer 
ican cities during the past winter to de 
with unemployment. The study will 1 
clude public works, employment bureaus) 
emergency relief measures and local ce 
employment committees. 

The work is undertaken at the sual | 
gestion of independent agencies of 
public and private nature which find i? 
impossible to attempt to answer the! 
many inquiries now going the rounds ir | 
the form of time-consuming question- 
naires. The report, it is announced. 
will be issued well in advance of another 
winter, showing which measures were 
considered effective and which the com-| 
munities concerned feel should not be re> 
peated. Here, it is urged, is an oppor- 
tunity for co-ordination which will fur- 
nish public and private offices throughout) 
the country the opportunity to answer 
once and for all a carefully prepared 
schedule and be done with it for the 
whole year. Further suggestions are in- 
vited by the secretary, John B. Andrews, 
131 East Twenty-third street, New York. 


AKING ONE REPORT DO 
THE WORK OF TWO 


THE MAKING of two separate 
reports of every accident, on different 
forms, one for the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commissien and the other for 
the State Labor Department, was con- 
sidered a hardship by employers in New 
York. One of the points cited last win- 
ter in favor of the industrial commission 
bill consolidating the two departments 
was that such duplications would become 
unnecessary 

The bill became a law, and in May the 
commissioners were appointed. One of 
their first acts has been to stop this 
double reporting. A notice has been sent 
to all employers advising them that be- 
cause of the consolidation only one re- 
port will be required hereafter. 


XTRA PAY REQUIRED FOR 
OVERTIME 


A PERMIT to the canners, allow- 
ing Overtime work and requiring over- 
time pay has just been issued by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission of Ore- 
gon. “Emergency overtime” is what the 
commission calls it, and it amounts to 
permitting the canners to employ women 
60 hours a week instead of 54 for six 
weeks between May 1 and December 1. 
The commission does not intend, how- 
ever, that in such a case the regular 
minimum of $8.25 a week is to prevail. 
If the canner avails himself of the privi- 
lege offered he must pay for the addi- 


-tional six hours at a rate of not less than 


twenty-five cents an hour, which would 
raise the weekly minimum wage to $9.75. 


E Americans are proud of 
feeding Belgium. And justly 
so, for every Belgian I have 


met echoes the gratitude of 
Mile. Sarton, a Belgian delegate to the 
Woman’s International Congress, when 
I thanked her for helping me with a Bel- 
‘gian story. 

“No, no,” she cried, “it is we who are 
thankful. Without America we would 
have starved to death.” 

But proud as I am of America for 
sending grain, money and men to re- 
store the famished Belgian cities, I am 
tempered with humility before the sac- 
rifices that Holland has made to feed, 
house, and nurse her suffering neighbors. 
Instead of a great prosperous nation 
contributing a tiny quota of her wealth 
to the relief of Belgium, here is a pigmy 
country, herself part paralyzed by the 
nearness of war, suddenly burdened with 
the -care of more than half a million 
refugees and 35,000 interned British, 
Belgian and German soldiers. Imagine, 
for instance, the population of our own 
state of Illinois almost the same as that 
.of Holland, increased 10 per cent in a 
few months by the invasion of a perse- 

cuted people without money or homes. 

From August 4, when the Uhlans and 

- the Death’s Head Hussars pressed for- 
ward to Liége until the fall of Ant- 
werp, a Steady stream of panic-stricken 
Belgians poured across the Dutch fron- 
tier. They packed the trains when “the 


“since the war began. 


A WOMAN OF 75 WHO WITH HER 7- 


YEAR-OLD GRANDSON WALKED 
ANTWERP INTO HOLLAND 


FROM 


military’ made room; they toiled along 
the roads, just fragments of families 
seeking their scattered relatives; many 
burrowed their way over or rather under 
the Dutch border through caves which 
are said to have come down from the 
days of the Romans and lead all the way 
from Maastricht, Holland, to the out- 
skirts of Liége. During the week after 
the fall of Antwerp, every newspaper of 
Rotterdam, The Hague and Amsterdam 
carried some fifty pages of names of 
Belgians who had lost their wives, chil- 
dren or husbands in the flight and were 
thus trying to trace the missing ones. 

They were like driven beasts, the 
Dutch tell you, dazed and numb with 
grief and terror. “Most touching of all 
were the children,” said the superin- 
tendent of an orphan asylum in Amster- 
dam who has had more than 30,000 
stray Belgian children under his charge 
“They cowed 
when one looked at them, like dogs that 
had been lashed and kicked.” 

With promptness and pluck Holland 
greeted these vluchtclingen (refugees). 
Queen Wilhelmina issued a proclama- 
tion of welcome, promising shelter and 
protection to all. Private homes were 
thrown open to them. Others were har- 
bored in churches, empty buildings, 
charitable institutions, tents, on canal 
barges, and, in one 
Local committees were formed, and out 
of these was built a national committee 


place, in caravans.’ 


A Nation of Good Neighbors 


ith typical thoroughness and efficiency, the Dutch are housing the homeless 


Belgians in remarkable concentration camps 


by Mary Chamberlain 


with headquarters at Amsterdam, which 
undertook to raise funds and collect 
clothing. 

Nor can the rousing of the thrifty 
Hollanders to such impetuous generosity 
be fully appreciated unless one realizes 
the great racial and social difference be- 
tween the two peoples. Here are the 
sober puritanical Dutch suddenly con- 
founded with the Catholic Belgians, a 
Latin people, emotional, easy-going, 
fond of gaiety and dress. 

“They didn’t have time to bring 
clothes with them,” said a Dutch woman 
seriously, “but every other woman came 
armed with curling tongs. Then they 
took the nice clean straw we gave them 
to sleep upon and made bonfires to heat 
their curling-irons!” 

The clash in nationality has been re- 
sponsible for some impatience on the 
part of the Dutch hosts and some com- 
plaints of the “dullness” of the Nether- 
lands on the part of Belgian “guests,” 
but all in all the swift destruction of 
Belgian independence has knitted these 
two little countries more closely to- 
gether than they have been since their 
separation in the war of 1830. 

It soon became evident, however, 
that private resources: could not meet 
the situation thus suddenly created, and 
gradually the Dutch government has 
shouldered the greater part of the bur- 
den. It began by making a small per 
capita allowance for the feeding of refu- 
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gees, but shortly adopted the policy of 
creating large concentration camps un- 
der government control into which were 
transferred the refugees who had been 
housed in private families and in small 
camps maintained by local committees. 

About 200,000 refugees have left for 
England to join relatives, an equal num- 
ber have been persuaded to return to 
Antwerp and other Belgian territory now 
occupied by the Germans. A few have 
been able to assume their own support, 
but 160,000 of the poorer classes who 
have neither courage nor means to go 
back are still a charge on Dutch gener- 
osity in the comprehensive system of 
vluchtelingen kampen (refugee camps) 
which Holland has provided at Nuns- 
peet, Gouda, Ede, Uden, Zeist,—in short, 
in the four corners of the kingdom. A 
royal commission has been created to 
represent the government in the direc- 
tion and supervision of the camps. 

The cost of this great charity may be 
indicated by the fact that the Dutch gov- 
ernment has recently issued bonds as a 
means of obtaining the money necessary 
to support the work of relief. While 
the governmental authorities expect ulti- 
mately to be reimbursed for the care of 
interned soldiers, they have no legal 
claim for the care of these civilians. 


The Camp at Gouda 


Outside the quaint Dutch town of 
Gouda, sprawling comfortably along its 
canals seventeen miles from Rotterdam, 
is another town of 2,000 inhabitants 
lodged in glass houses on about an acre 
and a half of land. The nucleus of this 
town is a series of greenhouses set aside 
for the refugees by Dutch florists. The 
only barracks which have been built are 
those for communal purposes, such as 
the laundry, the school, the church, the 
baggage room; the administration off- 
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ces, and paymasters quarters. The in- 
habitants are a bedraggled looking lot, 
drawn largely from the slums of Ant- 
werp. The congestion of the camp and 
the old buildings where the people are 
quartered make it the worst and the least 
representative of the vluchtelingen 
kampen. 

Our automobile, labeled Commission 
for Relief in Belgium and flying the 
American flag, drew a crowd of men and 
women who nodded and smiled as the 
Dutch soldier allowed us to pass inside 
the gates of the Gouda camp. Once in, 
the compact, wooden town teeming with 
more people than an East Side tenement 
in New York, was like nothing I had 
ever seen. Perhaps its nearest Ameri- 
can counterpart within my experience 
are the barracks erected for Italian 
workers at canning factories. In Indian 
file. we made our way down a narrow 
plank walk, swarming with people. On 
one side was a canal, on the other the 
bare timber buildings and greenhouses. 

First, after the administration offices 
comes a hospital in charge of Red Cross 
nurses. There is a doctor on the 
grounds at certain hours and a clinic 
open daily. The Gouda camp had a 
hard time of it at the beginning when 
not. only fifty children died as a result 
of exposure in their flight from Bel- 
gium, but to cap the climax an epidemic 
of measles broke out. It became all the 
more difficult to check this epidemic, in- 
asmuch as the population of the camp 
during the first months was a shifting 
one. The new refugees brought with 
them new cases of measles which they 
failed to report and which, because of 
insufficient medical attendance, were not 
discovered until more children had been 
infected. Now, however, everything is 
in smooth running order and the chief 
complaint of the nurse is that she must 
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daily bathe some 200 children because) |}; 
their mothers, forsooth, flatly refuse tol, 
do so! ai; 

Beyond the hospital are the sleeping), 
barracks, separate quarters for single 
men and women and one large center |}, 
barrack divided off by cardboard with) }, 
compartments for families. It is quite) }, 
usual for a family of five to crowd in-/} 
to one of these compartments which are}, 
about 8 by 12 feet. Mattresses ares) 
spread on the floor, nails are driven in’ 
the walls on which to hang clothes and) }, 
attempts at decoration are made by tack-"}) 
ing up advertisements and war pictures | 
clipped from newspapers. The place. 
was stifling when we stepped inside, and _| 
many people complained that the glass” 
roof made it unbearably hot in summer 
and freezing cold in winter. 


Daily Life 


At-the time of day we visited Gouda, 
the majority of the citizens of the camp 
were in the recreation hall and the com- 
munity dining-room. A few were in the 
kitchen paring potatoes and cutting up 
bread for supper. The Dutch govern- 
ment allows 35 cents (about 14 cents 
American money) per capita for food a 
day for adults and 20 cents (8 cents in | 
American money) for children. The ra- 
tions served therefore are not luxuries, 
and though wholesome and well cooked 
are said to be monotonous. For break- 
fast there is coffee, one slice of white 
bread and all the black bread desired; 
for dinner, meat and potatoes; for sup- 
per, the breakfast menu is repeated with 
the addition of potato porridge or soup. 

Aside from a dozen or so people pre- 
paring the evening meal, we found the 
refugees sitting idly at the tables. A 
few men were playing cards, a few wom- 
en were sewing, but the greater part of 
these strong, able-bodied people, who 
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A BELGIAN SEWING CLASS IN A DUTCH GREEN HOUSE AT GOUDA 


) 


no place for outdoor work for the men 


) at Gouda, and until recently there was 


nothing for the women except the simple 
duties of making beds, cleaning quarters, 


' and the like. 


This universal idleness, undermining 


‘the energy and character of the refu- 
| gees, has been somewhat remedied by the 


Rockefeller Foundation War Relief 
Commission. The Rockefeller Commis- 
sion, consisting of Wickliffe Rose, chair- 
man, director general of the Interna- 
tional Health Commission; Ernest P. 
Bicknell, national director of the Ameri- 
‘can Red Cross; and Henry James, Jr., 
manager of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, was organized to un- 
dertake a special branch of work for 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium— 
namely, the distribution of the clothing 
sent from all parts of the world both to 
the destitute Belgians in Belgium and 
to those in the Dutch camps. The Rev. 
John A. Van Schaick, Jr., pastor of the 
Univeralist Church in Washington, D. 
C., and interested in many Washington 
charities, has charge of the central of- 
fice at Rotterdam. 


Making Clothing 


As there was severe need for under- 
clothing in the camps, the commission 
proposed to the Dutch government that 
it should establish sewing departments 
in the camps for making underwear, the 
commission providing cloth and other 
necessary materials, employing instruct- 
ors and supervisors, and paying a small 
bonus of 40 cents a week (American 
money) to each sewing woman who 
worked six hours a day for six days. 
The Dutch government accepted the pro- 
posal and by April 1 the industrial de- 
partments in the camps had completed 
more than 30,000 new garments as well 
as many thousand pairs oi stockings. 
More important than the clothing, how- 
ever, has been the work supplied to over 
5,000 women in the different camps. 

Likewise the Quakers have furnished 
material for men to construct portable 
houses under the direction of skilled car- 
penters, but at Gouda the experiment is 
necessarily on so small a scale that it 
has absorbed few men and the majority 
sit unoccupied,—discontented and quar- 
relsome. 

The refugees welcomed the diversion 
of talking to visitors. Since most of 
them were from Antwerp, they told us 
how they had fled in terror from the 
city. Possibly for this reason their ac- 
counts of atrocities were usually second- 
hand (they knew somebody who knew 
somebody else), but the stories of a few 
might well be inserted in the Bryce Re- 
port on Alleged German Outrages just 
issued by the English government. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL AT GOUDA 


Twelve-year-old Henri told us how 
he had seen his father and mother killed 
before him in Dinant, and how he had 
only escaped the same fate because the 
German soldiers had trained their guns 
for an instant on a French aeroplane 
flying over them. ‘In that instant he 
sneaked away and walked the long 
journey into Holland. A mother cried 
out that she had seen her daughter, a 
servant in a wealthy household, seized 
by German soldiers, and that she had 
never been able to trace her. 

The women were puzzled when we 
asked about “war babies” and later when 
we visited the nursery where:some ba- 
bies were kicking in their wooden boxes 
improvised as cribs, I asked the nurse 
if any were born of the lust of the Ger- 
man invaders. She replied—and_ this 


BELGIAN SEAT OF EDUCATION AT THE 
REFUGEE CAMP, EDE 


was corroborated by nurses for other 
camps—that to her knowledge all the 
babies born at Gouda were of Belgian 
parentage and that while there was un- 
doubtedly great immorality and cases of 
assault, experience in Holland pointed 
to exaggeration of the “war baby” ru- 
mors. German outrages most generally 
alleged by these refugees in Holland 
were those of the shooting down of in- 
nocent . civilians—men, women and 
children. 


Provision for Children 


There is a school at Gouda where 400 
children are taught by Catholic sisters, 
but at the time of our visit late in the 
afternoon the school was closed and the 
400 were loitering along the plank walk 
or were dangling their feet from the 
benches of the crowded recreation hall. 
There were no games or toys (except 
for the babies) and little wonder that 
we saw boys of ten and eleven smoking 
cigarettes and hanging in fascination 
around the men at their card games. 
Neither is there room for sports outside, 
so closely packed are the buildings, 
while the presumptous name, Parc Van 
Tuyll, which suggests trees and grassy 
lawns, is only an attractive garden 
named in honor of the commissioner in 
charge, Baron E. Van Tuyll Van Se- 
rooskerken. 

The tendency at Gouda to identify 
cherished names with the camp appear- 
ed as we retraced our steps on the fur- 
ther side of the greenhouses. The 
church is called Kapel Van den H. Pet- 
yum, the school is dedicted to den N. 
Jozef and, shades of our own colleges! 
one long wooden building used by the 
sewing class is labelled Salle Rockefel- 
ler. 
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The Dutch soldier was almost alone 
when we reached the gates. The in- 
habitants were all back in the dining 
hall eating their bread and coffee. As 
we rode off in the automobile, itself a 
messenger of the good will flooding Hol- 
land, I was torn between sympathy for 
the Dutch staggering under this heavy 
burden and sympathy for the refugees 
with their idle hands and lifeless, dis- 
contented faces. They did not want 
to go back and face the Germans; they 
did not want to stay. 


The Camp at Ede 


Happily this picture of the destitute 
refugees at Gouda was somewhat erased 
by a visit to Ede, one of the largest 
camps, in the north of Holland. As 
Gouda is the worst of the concentration 
camps, so Ede is counted the best. Ede 
is lucky in its surrounding of rolling 
sandy country where there are acres to 
stretch and grow. Ede is lucky in hav- 
ing new clean barracks built purposely 
for the reception of refugees. It is 
luckiest of all in having as director in 
charge Major J. B. Plas, an ex-officer 
in the Dutch army who has devoted 
himself to making Ede the wonder town 
ik OSE 

Like our Klondike towns, Ede sprang 
up in a night. But it was hard to im- 
agine this as we surveyed ‘the fifty or 
more buildings, the complete electric 
lighting system, the central machinery 
plant, and the well drained and graded 
grounds. There are four distinct vil- 
lages, each having its own hospital, 
school, communal kitchen, dining-hall, 
laundry, etc. At the central clothing 
station in the camps, the clothes pro- 
visioned by the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium are stocked and given out 
to needy applicants. The sleeping bar- 
racks and dining-hall are like those of 
Gouda, but lighter and cleaner. The 
food, too, is similar, but the temper of 
the consumers is such that there are 
fewer complaints. 


The detail of the camp is perfect— 
wire waste-baskets stand along the 
walks, tuberculosis warning signs are 
posted in the schools, fire extinguishers 


are placed on the buildings, sanitary 
fountains bubble and a miniature freight 
railway runs from one “village” to an- 
other. Everything is scrubbed clean 
with Dutch thoroughness, until it is like 
an advertisement for spotless town. 

Most wonderful of all, however, is 
the spirit of the camp. From the min- 
ute we were saluted at the gates by Bel- 
gian Boy Scouts who offered any assist- 
ance, till an hour later when we came to 
the end of our walk and found a group 
of Belgian carpenters busy with portable 
houses, I was struck by the usefulness 
and cheerfulness of the 6,000 campers. 
The men were laying out garden plots 
or completing the drainage system of 
the camp; the women were feeding 
clothes to well-guarded mangles in the 
up-to-date laundry, sewing under super- 
vision in a Rockefeller sewing class, or 
peeling potatoes in a party of one hun- 
dred or more in a big kitchen shed. 

There are also tailoring shops for the 
men, plenty of carpentry work, and 
Major Plas is establishing a shoe-mak- 
ing shop after having trained two men 
for overseers in Dutch factories. No 
work is compulsory except personal 
tasks such as caring for rooms, washing 
clothes, etc., but it is eagerly seized both 
for the interest it brings and for the 
gulden and a half a week (80 cents in 
American money) which the Dutch gov- 
ernment pays for such labor. 

“They don’t kill themselves working,” 
said Major Plas pointing out a man lean- 
ing on a shovel, “but it improves the 
morals and health of the place.” 


HARVEST 


Louise von WETTER 


; NHARVESTED, the fruitful fields 


Of many seythes, from dawn till eve— 


The work of men who laugh and sing. 


Prophetic in their bloody hue, 
Long vanished poppies, flaming red, 
Streamed through the grain where but today 


A battle raged and strewed its dead. 


As for the children, we saw the 
running errands, playing games and 


waiting for shower-baths in the well-/ 


equipped bath-house. As at Gouda the 


schools were not in session at Ede dur- = 


ing my visit; but I felt no distress about 
the children, for half a mile from the 
camp we met a group with one of the 
instructors, a priest, taking a nature- 
study walk. 


When the inhabitants of the camp are | 
plenty of play. 


not at work there is 
There is a theater where dramas and 


entertainments are given (the camp ~ 


4 


boasts a band and a chorus), a library 
stocked with Flemish and French books, 
and cafés for both men and women 
where soft drinks and beer are sold. 
Children are not permitted to enter the 
cafés unless accompanied by an adult. 
For those who wish to spend their time 
more profitably, there are night classes 
for adults in the schools. Finally, there 
is a chapel with a pretty altar and a 
niche for the Virgin—a sanctuary erect- 
ed by the Protestant Dutch for their 
Catholic neighbors. 


A Problem to Face 


That day when I was driven back to 
the station, it was not sympathy for 
refugees I felt so much as admiration 
for those who had planned and created 
this orderly, self-sufficient town. I was 
not filled with distress at the plight of 
the Belgians, but I wondered if these 
people so safe and well cared for in 
their timber communities would ever be 
willing to return to a devastated Bel- 
gium. I kept pondering over the words 
of Dr. Van Schaick. 


“This problem of caring for the Bel- 
gians is more than one of relief,’ he 
said to me earnestly. “First of all we 
must make them feel that the relief is 
temporary. We must make them under- 
stand that their home is in Belgium, 
that every effort will be made when the 
war is over to send them back to their 
native country and to discourage their 
entering Dutch industry or settling on 
Dutch soil. It is a problem of how to 
care for them adequately, but not to 
care too well.” 


Dreamed vainly of the swift, sure swing 
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The Case of: Scott Nedeats 


Y banking up solidly behind Scott 
Nearing, assistant professor of 
economics, who was dropped 
last week by the trustees, the 

faculty of Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania, have done more than 
serve a writ of “academic freedom” on 
the university authorities; their action 


%) has shot through to the common under- 


standing of the people of the state, the 
phrase has taken on life and meaning, 


)) and the teachers stand out as a. self- 


| controlled body of men whose service is 
to science and education, and not to 


| some other master. 


Freedom of teaching was one of the 
great themes discussed at the meeting 
of the American Sociological Society in 
Princeton last Christmas. It was 
brought out that the clash over uni- 
versity freedom has gone through sey- 
eral stages in this country. The first 
was theological—when the question 
whether physical science was at war 
with religion was to the fore, a stage 
which ended with the conviction that 
nothing which can be proved is danger- 
ous to religion. The second was the 
economic political period, anticipated 
by the anti-slavery controversy and cul- 
minating in the later tariff and money 
questions which resulted in some in- 
stances in the disruption of whole 
faculties. The third and present period 
was defined as less concerned with par- 
ticular economic dogmas than with the 
structure of society itself. 

The present stage is, if anything, 
more critical, for it has brought scien- 
tific thought into contact with those 
things which the everyday man thinks 
he knows first hand. At the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, it has 
brought scientific thought into contact 
_ with the problems of municipal adminis- 
tration, taxation and government, with 
wages, child labor and workmen’s com- 
pensation, which are embedded in the 
courses of instruction. Of these sub- 
jects the various members of the faculty 
are expert students, and they have press- 
ed their interest back of the printed 
pages of textbooks to the actualities of 
the life and industry about them. On 
these subjects they differ among them- 
selves and differ widely, but tolerance, 
open-mindedness, the scholarly habits of 
even-handed classroom presentation, of 
inductive research and outspoken judg- 
ments within and without the college 
walls, afford them a common footing. 


On these subjects, also, the trustees 
have views sanctioned in their own walk 
in life, firmly fixed and apparently out- 
raged at defection in the instructing 
staff. But on these subjects also—and 
here the situation carries its own anti- 
-dote—the average man has some first 
hand experience, and within the week 
the Pennsylvania trustees have sud- 
denly found their action reviewed from 
one end of the state to the other. 


The Case of 
Scott Nearing 


On June 17, the provost of the uni- 
versity sent Mr. Nearing a note inform- 
ing him that his appointment would not 
be renewed. 

As a matter of legal procedure, trus- 
tees and provost were acting according 
to the book. Last year Mr. Nearing was 
advanced to the grade of assistant pro- 
fessor and put on a yearly contract. He 
is not dismissed; merely not re-engaged. 

As a matter of academic procedure, 
trustees and provost broke about all the 
rules of decorum in the calendar. The 
action was taken long after the period 
when a member of the faculty could con- 
ceivably secure advantageous engage- 
ment elsewhere. It came after the stu- 
dents, who in the past have expressed 
themselves rather forcibly in such mat- 
ters, had gone home; and when the 
faculty was breaking up for the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Nearing has been a member of the 
teaching staff for nine years. For eight 
years he was kept at the grade of in- 
structor—one of a group of the younger 
men who had been made to feel the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities in the matter 
of preferment. A year ago this tense 
situation more or less lifted, and ad- 
vancements were made in line with the 
outstanding recommendation of the 
Wharton faculty. Each spring the dean 
of each department in the university 
forwards the full list of his teaching 
staff to the board of trustees with recom- 
mendations as to reappointments. Up 
to the close of the school year there was 
no intimation that adverse action was to 
be taken on the recommendation of the 
dean of the Wharton School that Mr. 
Nearing be reappointed. 

Prof, Simon N. Patten is head of the 
department of economics at Wharton 
School, and his first knowledge of the 
loss of his associate was the letter 
shown him by Mr. Nearing. Prof. Ros- 
well C. McCrea is dean of Wharton 
School, and his first knowledge was the 
same letter. It is even stated that the 
provost of the university was unaware, 
in advance of the meeting of the trus- 
tees, that action was contemplated. 

Dean and faculty lost no time in mak- 
ing spirited protest through the univer- 
sity channels, and in making utterly 
clear to the public that there was no 
personal nor academic reason for Mr. 
Nearing’s decapitation. Some of his 


younger associates were for resigning, 
but the more serious program of the 
older members of the faculty prevailed— 
that of carrying forward without a halt 
the educational function which is theirs, 
and asserting its rights against infringe- 
ment from the fiscal authority of the 
university. For this is not a lone inci- 
dent. It is part of a long situation. Men 
have stayed on at lower salaries in the 
Wharton faculty in order to do their 
share in a persistent upholding of free 
teaching, out of loyalty to their edu- 
cational ideals. Their formula has been 
somewhat like that Benjamin Franklin 
gave his confreres in signing the Dec- 
laration. They could be lopped off as 
individuals (and make the fight in each 
case); but the last thing they would do 
would be to hang themselves collective- 
ly, and thus give over the work of ex- 
ploring and teaching at the great uni- 
versity to the very forces which sought 
to hamper it. 

No appointment will be made to fill the 
place, and Mr. Nearing’s classes will be 
carried by his associates, while his case 
comes up before various university and 
scholarship groups. Frequently such 
cases are complicated by extraneous 
factors. The statements of the faculty 
members, clear and specific as to Mr. 
Nearing’s quality as teacher, associate, 
administrator and man, have by a pro- 
cess of elimination narrowed the issue 
down to a_ single biting point—his 
views. Thus to quote Dean McCrea: 


“Scott Nearing is an efficient teacher, 
an influence for good in personal rela- 
tionships with students and colleagues 
and an able and helpful. administrative 
associate.” 


Dr. Patten, professor of economics: 


“In losing Dr. Nearing the university 
loses one of its most effective men, a 
man of extraordinary ability, of super- 
lative popularity and a man who, to my 
mind, exerted the greatest moral force 
for good in the university. 

“He had the largest class in the uni- 
versity—there were 400 in his class—and 
no one could have done his work better. 
I taught his course fifteen years, and 
have superintended it for the last ten, 
and I know. It is not an easy thing to 
teach 400 students, and Dr. Nearing 
did it well.” 

J. Russell Smith, professor of indus- 
try: 
“T have heard the governor of this 
state say with great earnestness that 
the most important thing about a teach- 
er was his or her character. In this 
respect, Dr. Nearing is one of the clean- 
est, fairest, squarest, whitest fellows I 
know.” 


The trustees as a body made no state- 
ment last week as to their reasons for 
dropping Mr. Nearing. The statements 
of the faculty left the public with but 
the one inference—that his removal is 
to be interpreted as an effort to control 
the opinions of teachers. 

Pa Urke 
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THE REAL HERO 


J. Evear Park 


H, it’s great to be a hero, to lift your hat and 


bow, 


To write your reminiscences and tell the people 
how! 
But it’s hard to take the off-side on the questions 
of your day, 
If you want to be a hero—there is no other way. 


Oh, it’s great to be a hero and to hear the people 
shout, 
And to know your statue ’Il stand in the market- 
place without! 
But to raise eternal marble from the world’s de- 
spised clay 
Takes the toil of the creator, means the cross upon 
the way. 


Oh, it’s great to be a hero, in some other far-off 
year, 
When you know how things have come out and 
can hear the people cheer! 
But how blank the dearest faces, how the wise 
ones looked away 
When trembling lips first stammered what is 
common truth today. 


“Rocking the Cradle” 


The Independence Hall Meeting which put “Force” into a League of Peace 


N American who visited the cap- 
itals of western Europe after 
the outbreak of the war came 
back with the conviction that 

no government was strong enough to 
put before its own people the terms on 
which it would make peace. Such a 
course would be considered weakening 
before the enemy. The British cabinet 
would be torn to shreds; the Kaiser him- 
self run out of Germany. The United 
States, therefore, to this American’s 
mind was left as the great trying-out 
place where propositions could be put 
forward and discussed in a way which 
must react on public opinion in the war- 
ring countries and inevitably provoke 
expressions and counter-proposals from 
them. 

In a searching passage in his post- 
official statement on The Causeless War, 
William Jennings Bryan states the same 
phenomena as observed from our State 
Department, and puts in terms of re- 
proach this failure of the belligerents, 
as the war goes on, to go before their 
own people and before the neutral na- 
tions with a fair statement of what they 
are fighting for. Page 291. 

The past month, however, has been 
one of gains in the crystallization of 
sentiment in this country and the formu- 
lation of proposals. The first step in 
such a process must, of course, be one 


By Paul VU. Kellogg 


of differentiation of points of view. 
Mr. Bryan’s own resignation from the 
cabinet is a step in this direction; and 
now we have, as. free agents in the 
citizenship, two men—Roosevelt and 
Bryan—who in the last twenty years 
have shown what might be called a 
“mass genius” for sensing and gather- 
ing up the promptings of the rank and 
file of the American people in internal 
affairs; and who, taking the foreign 
policy of President Wilson as middle 
ground, stand out for widely divergent 
policies in our foreign relations. 

The National Security League, with 
a display of war tools, holds a confer- 
ence in New York; and the night fol- 
lowing the Woman’s Peace Party at- 
tacks its counsels of preparedness. <A 
group of labor leaders, headed by 
Congressman Buchanan, come _ out 
against war in the name of the wage- 
earners of all nations who bear its bur- 
dens, and Samuel Gompers breaks with 
them on the ground that, to red-blooded 
men, there are tyrannies worse than war. 

The bandying back and forth of 
charges, on the one hand, that the pre- 
paredness propaganda is fostered by the 
interests which profit by battles, and on 
the other hand, that the agitation to 
wrest munition-making from private 
hands is provoked by German agents 
among us, is evidence, after all, of the 


controversial stage reached in _ public 
discussion and the emergence of great 
modes of feeling. 

lf the first step in the formulation of 
a majority public opinion is differentia- 
tion, the second step is synthesis—the 
coming together of different groups on 
common footings. It is as a manitfesta- 
tion of this second process that the con- 
ference last week at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the League to Enforce 
Peace under the presidency of William 
Howard Taft, has a significance beyond 
any originality or daring which can be 
claimed for its program. It was the 
outgrowth of a meeting of four men, 
and then of a score; and then. this 
larger gathering, in a search for a com- 
mon footing for those who have tended 
hitherto, for want of a better medium, 
to join for¢es with such as see our only 
safety in a purely national policy of de- 
fence, or with such as pin their faith 
on an all-embracing treaty making. ; 

Thus, at the opening banquet, Judge 
George Gray spoke as a member of The 
Hague court but took a flat-footed stand 
that the peace-maker must be a man of 
force, fit to compel respect like the by- 
stander who interferes successfully in a 
street row. Thus, in defending the reso- 
lutions adopted the next day, President 
Lowell of Harvard said that he came 
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_ the title 


“Rocking the Cradle’”’ 
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from a part of the country where they 


fought forest fires with a _ backfire. 
Thus the word “enforce” was added to 
originally proposed for the 
league, to give it more accurate defi- 
nition. 

But this aspect of the discussion had 
to do with method rather than purpose; 
an enacting clause, if you will, to a 
legislative program for a world of law 
and order; and as a matter of method, 
it was subordinate to the larger proposi- 
tion that the security of any nation 
should lie not in its accumulated power, 
but in the combined front by which 
peace-desiring governments should in- 
hibit the individual aggressor within or 
without the league. And this combined 


-action was limited to the neutralization 


of the aggressor. 
On the side of international law mak- 
ing, the program was also severely lim- 


PLATFORM OF THE 
LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


Throughout 5,000 years of recorded his- 
tory peace, here and there established, has 
been kept, and its area has been widened, 
in one way only. Individuals have com- 
bined their efforts to suppress violence in 
the local community. Communities have 
co-operated to maintain the authoritative 
state and to preserve peace within its bor- 
ders. States have formed leagues or con- 
federations or have otherwise co-operated 
to establish peace among themselves. Al- 
ways peace has been made and kept, when 
made and kept at all, by the superior power 
of superior numbers acting in unity for the 
common good. 

Mindful of this teaching of experience, 
we believe and solemnly urge that the time 
has come to devise and to create a working 
union of sovereign nations to establish 
peace among themselves and to guarantee 
it by all known and available sanctions at 
their command, to the end that civilization 
may be conserved, and the progress of man- 
kind in comfort, enlightenment and happi- 
ness may continue. 

We, therefore, believe it to be desirable 
for the United States to join a league of 
nations binding the signatories to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. All justiciable questions arising be- 
tween the signatory owners, not settled by 
negotiations, shall, subject to the limitations 
of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tri- 
bunal for hearing and judgment, both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its 
jurisdiction of the question. 

2. All other questions arising between 
the signatories and not settled by negotia- 
tion, shall be submitted to a Council of 
Conciliation for hearing, consideration and 
recommendation. 

3. The signatory powers shall jointly use 
forthwith, both their economic and military 
forces against any one of their number that 
goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, 
against another of the signatories before 
any question arising shall be submitted as 
provided in the foregoing. 

4. Conferences between the _ signatory 
powers shall be held from time to time to 
formulate and codify rules of international 
law, which, unless some signatory shall 
signify its dissent within a stated period, 
shall thereafter govern the decision of the 
Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 


ited to what were conceived to be a 
series of practical proposals, far short 
of a world state, and far short of such 
coercion as would prevent a nation, af- 
ter decently putting its case before the 
opinion of mankind, from maintaining 
its cause by force of arms. At the same 
time, the emphasis here again was on a 
fabric of international arrangements 
which would reduce frictions and afford 
a means for adjustments which, in the 
thought of its subscribers, would extend 
the reign of law throughout a long epoch 
until the world might be ready for an- 
other advance. So, it was held, we can 
make for lasting peace by a process of 
international growth, while “entangling 
alliances” might only provoke war, and 
a premature and unwieldy structure of 
international government might snap 
and bend. 

This effort to attain a common ground 
was interpreted by Hamilton Holt, ed- 
itor of the Independent, to whose inde- 
fatigable activity was ascribed the suc- 
cess of the movement in enlisting some 
of the most distinguished lawyers, econo- 
mists, publicists and diplomats in the 
country. In Mr, Holt’s words: 


“The chief discussion which has been 
waged for the past decade between the 
pacifists and militarists has been over 
the question of armaments. The mili- 
tarists claim that armaments insure na- 
tional safety. The pacifists declare 
they inevitably lead to war. Both dis- 
putants insist that the present war fur- 
nishes irrefutable proof of their con- 
tentions. 

“As is usual in cases of this kind the 
shield has two sides. The confusion has 
arisen from a failure to recognize the 
threefold function of force: 1. Force 
used for the maintenance of order— 
police force; 2. Force used for attack 
—ageression; 3. Force used to neutral- 
ize aggression—defense. 

“Police force is almost wholly good. 
Offense is almost wholly bad. Defense 
is a necessary evil, and exists simply to 
neutralize force employed for aggres- 
sion. 

“The problem of the peace movement 
is how to abolish the use of force for 
aggression and yet to maintain it for 
police purposes. Force for defense will, 
of course, automatically cease when 
force for aggression is abolished. 

“Nations which join the league will 
enjoy all the economic and political ad- 
vantages which come from mutual co- 
operation and the extension of interna- 
tional friendship and at the same time 
will be protected by an adequate force 
against the aggressive force of the 
greatest nation or alliance outside the 
league. The league therefore recon- 
ciles the demand of the pacifists for the 
limitation of armaments and eventual 
disarmament and the demand of the 
militarists for the protection that arma- 
ment affords. Above all, the establish- 
ment of such a league will give the lib- 
eral parties in the nations outside the 
league an issue on which they can at- 
tack their governments so as sooner or 
later to force them to apply to the 
league for membership. As each one en- 


ters there will be another pro rata re- 
duction of the military forces of the 
league down to the armament of the 
next most powerful nation or alliance 
outside it; until finally the whole world 
is federated in a brotherhood of uni- 
versal peace, and armies and navies are 
reduced to an international police force.” 

In his address Mr. Holt set forth at 
length his conception of a league of 
peace, which he had broached in the 
early days of the war, the various fac- 
tors in which he has now worked out 
with greater precision and carrying 
power. The plan, as indicated by Mr. 
Nasmyth’s table in THe Survey for 
March 3, has points in common with 
proposals put forward in other countries, 


Tue UNANSWERED QUESTION 
[From Wilham Jennings Bryan's State- 
ment on The Causeless War] 


“When the President offered mediation 
at the very beginning of the struggle, the 
answers which he received from the vari- 
ous rulers were so much alike that one 
telegram might have served for all. The 
substance of each answer was, I did not 
want war, and I am not to blame for the 
war that now exists. But that was ten 
months ago; the question now is not 
whether those in authority in the belliger- 
ent nations did or did not want war then; 
we may accept their answers as given in 
good faith, but the important question is 
still unanswered. ‘I did not want war’ may 
have been deemed sufficient at the time the 
answers were given, but the real question 
is, Do you want war now? If not, why 
not say so? 


“The months have dragged their bloody 
length along—each more terrible than the 
month before—and yet the crimson line of 
battle sways to and fro, each movement 
marked by dreadful loss of life. While 
warriors die and widows weep the sover- 
eign rulers of the warring powers with- 
hold the word that could stop the war. 
No chief of state has yet said, I do not 
want war. No one in authority has yet 
publicly declared his willingness to state 
the terms upon which his nation is ready to 
negotiate peace. Are not these dying men 
and these sorrowing women entitled to 
know definitely for what their nation is 
fighting ? 

“Ts it territory? Then how much terri- 
tory and where is it located? Is it the 
avenging of a wrong done? Then how 
much more blood must be spilled to make 
atonement for the blood already shed? 
Some day accumulated suffering will reach 
its limit; some day the pent-up anguish 
which this war is causing will find a voice. 
Then, if not before, the rulers in the war 
zone will pause to listen to the stern ques- 
tion, ‘Why do we die?’—the question which 
shakes thrones and marks the farthermost 
limits of arbitrary power. 


“And is not the outside world entitled to 
know the price of peace? Must the neu- 
trals bear the penalties which war neces- 
sarily visits upon them and yet remain in 
ignorance as to the issues at stake? Their 
trade is interrupted; their citizens are 
drowned; they are the victims of stray bul- 
lets—have they no right to know what it 
is that, being done, will draw down the 
curtain on this dark tragedy? Has any 
nation a purpose for continuing this war 
which it does not dare to state to the 
world, or even to its own people?” 
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and reterence was made especially at 
the Philadelphia meeting to the program 
of a group of Englishmen, of whom 
James Bryce is one. 

The hope that similar groups would 
form in other countries, with whom peo- 
ple in the United States could co-oper- 
ate, found expression in the designation 
“American branch” employed by the or- 
ganization formed in Philadelphia. This 
expectation is grounded on more than 
chance similarities. It is based on the 
belief that the proposals are in line with 
the common experience in the evolution 
from savagery to stable relations among 
men, Thus, various speakers pointed out 
the analogy between the formation of 
vigilance committees in our western min- 
ing states and the process by which 
feudal wars gave place to the common 
law in the days of Magna Charta. 

Private war did not cease suddenly at 
the close of the Dark Ages; that was 
too great a stride to take at once, but 
disputants were obligated to bring their 
quarrels before mediatory bodies, and 
then, if they failed to find agreement, to 
test them out in the lists by resort to 
force of arms. This in itself was a great 
advance over the earlier practice, when 
each would round up a following to 
wage hostilities in the open,—a preced- 
ent, it was urged, for the Independence 
Hall proposal that, as a first stage in a 
league of peace, no nation should take 
up arms until it had brought its case 
before its peers. President Taft traced 
in some detail the analogy from Ameri- 
can history when the colonies joined in 
the confederacy, gave up their individual 
navies, and undertook to respect each 
other’s territory and sovereignty, to ar- 
bitrate all questions among themselves, 
to assist each other against any foreign 
Loe wet, 

The constitution brought in an inter- 
national court, and it is international 
law which it has administered between 
the states in disputes over territorial 
claims (such as the case between Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania) and over 
water courses, such as the case in which 
Missouri charged Illinois with polluting 
the Mississippi river by her drainage 
canal. The Supreme Court was uncer- 
tain if not unsanitary in failing to iden- 
tify particular typhoid germs as Chi- 
cago-bred, but it was strong and certain 
in applying the rules of international 
law to the legal issue between the states. 

As between nations, however, the ad- 
ministration of international law has 
reached only the stage of development 
that private law had arrived at in the 
tenth century. The philosophy which 
thus links mining camp and medieval 
England and the continental congress 
which met in Independence Hall, all 
with the present world situation, was 
outlined by Mr. Holt, when he said: 


“The only two powers that ever have 
governed or ever can govern human be- 
ings are reason and force—law and war. 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE LIBERTY OF ONE NATION! 
THE PEACE OF ALL? 


If we do not have the one we must have 
the other. > 

“The peace movement is the process 
of substituting law for war. Peace fol- 
lows justice, justice follows law, law 
follows political organization. The 
world has already achieved peace, 
through justice, law and political organ- 
ization in hamlets, towns, cities, states 
and even in the forty-six sovereign civil- 
ized nations of the world. But in that 
international realm over and above each 
nation, in which each nation is equally 
sovereign, the only final way for a na- 
tion to secure its rights is by the use of 
force. Force, therefore—or war as it is 
called when exerted by a nation against 
another nation—is at present the only 
final method of settling international 
differences. In other words, the nations 
are in that state of civilization today 
where, without a qualm, they claim the 
right to settle their disputes in a man- 
ner which they would actually put their 
own subjects to death . for imitating. 
The peace problem, then, is nothing but 
the problem of finding ways and means 
of doing between the nations what has 
already been done within the nations. 
International law follows private law. 
The ‘United Nations’ follow the United 
States.” 


But by far the most trenchant ex- 
pression of the underlying social prin- 
ciple came in the preamble to the resolu- 
tions [see page 291], an introductory 
drafted by Prof. Franklin H., Giddings 
of Columbia University. 


Theodore Marburg, former United 
States minister to Belgium, in address- 
ing the meeting said: “Before this war, 
I, like many others, favored a purely 
voluntary international court of justice. 
The Hague Convention, the International 
Commission of Inquiry, Good Offices 
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and Mediation and the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration all are voluntary institu- 
tions. Since this war, many of us have 
begun to feel that the element of obliga- 
tion must be added.” 

“Such a group as the projected league 
would embrace, to begin with, the eight 
great powers, including ourselves. In 
them you would have three great peo- 
ples, the English, the French and our- 
selves, who have common political as- 
pirations. That is, they have ceased to 
look upon democracy as a passing phase 
of political experiment, and have come to 
regard it as a fact of politics. You 
would have two important nations, Great 
Britain and the United States, which 
may be said to be satisfied territorially. 


“Whether a league of peace is possible 
or not depends on the answer to the 
question, Will it do justice? If it does 
not do justice the league cannot be per- 
manent.” 


John Bates Clark, professor of econo- 
mics at Columbia University, declared 
that the scheme is not utopian and that 


“something having the characteristics of 
a league of peace is rapidly evolving— 
something that is highly effective and 
will have ample force at its command. 
At the close of the war it probably will 
need only minor modification to enable 
it to prevent for an indefinite time re- 
currence of a great war on the continent 
of Europe. The entente and the alliance 
are in full vigor and each was formed 
for a pacific purpose—the protection of 
members from attack. They will drop 
their present militancy when they gain 
their chief end—security against another 
war from without.” 


Mayor Rudolph Blankenburg, who 
presided at the opening banquet, dis- 
tributed an Independence Hall “declara- 
tion” he had read at a recent meeting 


“ Rocking the Cradle’’ 
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there of delegates from the American 
republics, and John Bassett Moore, pro- 
fessor of international law and diplom- 
acy at Columbia, presided at the closing 
session. Mr. Taft was elected perman- 
ent president of the league. 


N the general course of its proceed- 
ings, the gathering was so often fired 
with great precedents, so frequently re- 
minded that it was distinguished, and so 
conscious that it was perhaps holding 
another shistoric meeting in Independ- 
ence Hall—that much referred to “cradle 
of our American liberties,”—that noth- 
ing short of the incomparable good hu- 
mor of Mr. Taft saved it at times from 
something of the massive mental atti- 
_ tude which must have been enveloped 
by the powdered wigs of the Signers, 
if the pictures in the old school histories 
told true. Mr. Taft’s favorite simile 
was rather the Tailors of Tooley street ! 
Distinguished and middle-aged though 
the gathering was, there was evident 
concern that it would get out of hand 
unless the scope of its labors was nar- 
rowed; and at that, the set addresses 
of the morning absorbed all but twenty 
minutes of the time up to the hour when 
resolutions and amendments were put 
in the hands of the resolutions commit- 
tee. As a deliberative gathering, the 
conference could not under the circum- 
stances measure up to the standards set 
by the historic sessions which had been 
held under the same roof. Its con- 
tribution to clarifying and synthesizing 
public thought lay in the hard work 
which had been put in at the prelimin- 
ary meetings. There was indeed a feel- 
ing that there had been much talk 
abroad, and the time was come for a 
program of action. 

Mr. Taft stoutly maintained the rights 
of private citizens—the Tailors of Tooley 
street—to have and express views on 
foreign relations. Clearly they had the 
right also to set the bounds for their 
own meeting. There were other houses 
on Tooley street and other streets. Of 
three questions which are before the 
American people, these Tooley tailors 
were come together to discuss but one. 
How to keep out of the war, was not 
that question. Nor how to stop the war. 
The question with respect to which they 
hoped to put forward a workable form- 
ula was this: How can we make war less 
likely in the future? 

Similarly, the resolutions were clari- 
fying in calling for the creation of three 
distinct agencies for dealing with in- 
ternational relations: first, a court, be- 
fore which justiciable cases could be 
brought; second, a law-making body, to 
build up our body of international legis- 
lation; and third, a mediating body 
through which the subscribing nations 
could endeavor to come to agreements. 

A boundary dispute can be settled by 
the facts—it is justiciable. Not so our 


right to exclude aliens, or the Alaskan 
seal question. Hinging on rights in the 
open sea, the latter controversy was 
not covered in any way by existing in- 
ternational law, could not be settled by 
the decision of a tribunal, but was re- 
ferred to the interested nations for 
agreement among themselves. This dis- 
tinction between questions which are 
justiciable and those which are subject 
for bargaining, is one which is often 
lost sight of by the general public in 
demanding that strikes should be settled 
by rigid tribunals who are supposed to 
hand down decisions on the merits of 
the case. 

The resolutions, as sent out with the 
invitation to the meeting, relied solely 
upon armed force as the means of co- 
ercion. They were modified by the addi- 
tion of economic pressure to the instru- 
ments which could be employed by the 
nations in concert, as a result of the ad- 
dress of Edward A. Filene of Boston, 
who has been active through the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in arous- 
ing business men to other aspects of the 
war than trade opportunities. In the 
course of his address Mr. Filene said: 


“The American government may, by 
its action within the next few days or 
weeks, determine the kind of settle- 
ment that Europe will have after the 
war—a settlement so fundamentally im- 
portant to the peace and prosperity of 
the United States. If America stands 
now for the rights of her citizens on 
the high seas she will help to give the 
world a sound peace. For her rights 
can only be finally vindicated: 

“1. By a drastic reform of sea law— 
which means co-operating with other na- 
tions in creating a legislative body to 
frame agreements on such law; 

“2. By just interpretation of this sea 
law,—which means an_ international 
court ; 

“3. By some method of compelling 
respect for the court’s decision, which 
means finding something better as a way 
of enforcing international law than 
taking sides in a war in which both 
sides may be violating the law. The 
United States can find that method 
by properly organizing advance eco- 
nomic pressure,—some form of non-in- 
tercourse or international boycott against 
a law-breaking nation. 

“For these things we must stand if we 
would preserve our own respect, our 
own interests, and those of civilization 
in general.” 


Following the report of the resolu- 
tions committee there was spirited but 
brief discussion, sufficient to show some 
of the lines of cleavage which will mani- 
fest themselves in general public opinion 
with respect to the league’s program. 

Victor Berger, former Socialist con- 
gressman from Milwaukee, protested 
that the plan proposed to fight militar- 
ism with militarism, and wanted a pro- 
hibition against any member of the 
league sending arms to another nation. 


Prof. George W. Kirchwey moved that 
the third resolution be dropped out, and 
the name changed to a league to es- 
tablish and maintain peace. Both amend- 
ments were voted down and the prevail- 
ing sentiment was clearly for the word 
“enforce” and the idea of collective po- 
lice power which it expressed. 

But while the league calls for co- 
operative action which shall force any 
nation to bring its case before a tri- 
bunal or mediation body before going 
to war, it does not provide for any 
means for enforcing the decisions of its 
court. Congressman Lewis of Mary- 
land was one of those who held that 
the proposals fell short of the daring 
statescraft which the situation demands, 
and wanted to see the American consti- 
tution held up to the nations of the 
world as a scheme of federation which 
had stood the test and could be under- 
stood among men. 


N his address the opening night, Os- 
car S. Straus, former minister to 
Turkey and member of the Hague court, 
pointed out that it has been through en- 
ergy venting itself through war that the 
race has in the past redressed great 
wrongs and carried forward great 
changes which have made for progress. 
Our ability to end war depends on 
whether we can secure the opportunity 
to do these things through other open 
channels. This causal note was not 
struck again during the conference. 

It was here that strict adherence to 
legal formulae deprived this present day 
pronouncement of any of that wide af- 
firmative human appeal which went in- 
to the bill of grievances in the docu- 
ment which gave Independence Hall its 
name. Nothing was said of protecting 
the weaker peoples of the world from 
exploitation or repression, of the con- 
trol of imperial or commercial privilege 
and the freeing of the seas, or of a vis- 
ion of world-wide life, liberty and hap- 
piness such as would make men want to 
go to peace for it. 

The meeting was not open to the 
charge that it rocked the boat of our in- 
ternational relations; but neither did it 
rock very hard the cradle of our nation- 
al political institutions and ideals. What 
it did do, though out of character with 
the demands of so exacting a meeting 
place, was none the less of far-reaching 


importance. It set forth a program 
of firmness and order which will 
help clarify opinion here, and in 


its very restraint may gain a hear- 
ing abroad in ears which are deaf 
because of the great noise of war. And 
in so far as the nations of the world 
have each of them set up justifications 
of self-defense, it offers a wide—though 
negative—human appeal: co-operative 
self-defense with a minimum of coercion 
and a maximum of disarmament, a mo- 
tive force which has made vigilance 
committees and states and nations. 


Conferences 


a consumption catching, d’ye 
think, miss? Pr the chil- 
at I mean?’ 

A charwoman’s anxiety 


voiced also the great question which the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis faced and 
studied in Seattle during its annual con- 
ference just closed. The relation of 
tuberculosis to the child in homes both 


poor and rich, in schools and in com- 
munities; the possibility of protecting 
children from tuberculosis as well as 


caring for those already infected,—these 
were the keynotes of the convention. 

The association’s program indicates 
modern lines of attack on tuberculosis 
by its three sections: clinical, patho- 
logical and sociological. In each, the 
latest results of most earnest study were 
presented. 

In the clinical section, dispensaries for 
children were described and _ reports 
given of experiments in vaccination for 
tuberculosis; in the early diagnosis of 
children and the value of the X-ray in 
such diagnosis. 

An interesting study of 228 children 
who, during the past two years, had 
come under the observation of the chil- 
dren’s tuberculosis clinic of the Seattle 
health department, was given by Dr. 
John B. Manners and Dr. Howard 
Knott. Their findings showed that chil- 
dren living in an infectious atmosphere 
reacted to the tuberculosis test far more 
readily (in the ratio of about 2 to 1) 
than did those children living in sur- 
roundings where there was no exposure 
to tuberculosis. They found, also, that 
fewer children reacted positively in the 
test in Seattle than in Vienna: the Seat- 
tle percentage being 58.1; Vienna, 93. 
Such differences in findings are attribu- 
ted to more favorable community condi- 
tions in housing, sanitation and climate. 

In the report on one thousand case 
histories of tuberculosis patients at the 
Gaylord Farm Sanatorium, Wellingham, 
Calif., Dr. James S. Ford, assistant at 
the sanatorium, charged the general 
practitioner to awake to the part he 
must play in the eradication of tuber- 
culosis. The thousand patients whose 
histories form the basis of his address, 
had consulted 1,940 physicians, only 7 
per cent of whom had made a fairly 
thorough examination of the patient. 
Dr. Ford urged the necessity of utiliz- 
ing all methods of diagnosing incipient 
tuberculosis, not merely taking care of 
the crop of consumptives but stopping 
the source of supply. 

Artificial pneumo-thorax treatment 
was discussed by Dr. C. H. Vrooman 
of King Edward’s Sanatorium, Kam- 
loops, B. C. From his own experience, 
Dr. Vrooman concluded that far ad- 
vanced cases are not likely to receive 
permanent benefit from his treatment; 
but that cases of recent onset, cases 
where but one lung is affected, and in- 


cipient cases, are the most suitable for 
this treatment. Some problems of this 
treatment were discussed by Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Sachs of Chicago. 

The pathological section reported ex- 
ie ata in tuberculosis immunity by 
Doctors Gilbert and Webb of Colorado 
Springs, Castelli of New York and 
Achard of Ashville, N. C. Successful 
experiments were described also of doses 
with living tubercle bacilli, of the 
Widal reaction, and of several new 
methods of serum diagnosis. 

In the sociological section, discussion 
centered especially upon housing; the 
relation of tuberculosis to a practical 
program for the co-operation of city, 
county, state and nation; and measures 
both municipal and legislative for the 
control and prevention of tuberculosis. 
Some of the practical measures recom- 
mended include a yet stricter super- 
vision of the milk supply; regulations 
prohibiting the renting of houses unfit 
for habitation; enforcement of laws for 
the removal of dust and poisonous fumes 
in industrial occupations; encourage- 
ment of every movement for hygiene in 
the home, the school and the playground; 
compulsory notification to health boards 
as soon as a case of tuberculosis is 
recognized; sanitary control of hotels, 
theaters, churches, ambulances and pass- 
enger Service. 

Sherman C. Kingsley, director of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
pleaded for better ventilation and health 
supervision for school children. Of the 
twenty million children who each day 
assemble in schoolhouses of the United 
States, more than 60 per cent have been 
shown by medical inspection to have 
physical defects of some kind. 

“Children are in our school seats who 
cannot see the blackboard, or hear the 
teacher’s voice, who because of nose and 
throat difficulties cannot breathe proper- 
ly even such air as is usual in school- 
rooms. Such children are constantly 
dropping out of school because of dis- 
couragement and lack of interest, often 
taking with them the handicaps that 
spoiled their school experience, to be- 
come in turn the cause of failure in after 
life. 

“Managers of factories,” continued 
Mr. Kingsley, “hold men and women op- 
eratives, and even children, responsible 
for keeping machines working at full 
capacity. Is it not quite as important to 
see that boys and girls do not sit list- 
less, stupid, half-asphyxiated, or with 
sense inoperative, because of defects, 
through six or eight of the most precious 
years of their lives, all the time under 
the supervision and control of a duly 
appointed representative of organized 
society,—the school teacher?” 

Dr. William C. White of the Tuber- 
culosis League of Pittsburgh, emphasized 
the government’s responsibility in the 
problem. “Tuberculosis,” said Dr. 
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White, “affects the welfare of the peo- 
ple without demarcation of state, county J 
or municipal lines. As long as railroad i 
carry infectious people, food, cattle and }, 
mail-bags, and all ports of entry admit. J 
consumptive immigrants, the federal’ }. 
government cannot fail to be an impor-— 
tant factor in the matter. Its§ 
first duty is to establish for some unit” 
of population under its wardship, an ef- ] 
ficient means of control which will serve | 
as an example for each state and stop~ 
present political and sentimental waste.” — 
Following the convention proper, came ~ 
a conference of the secretaries of the 
tuberculosis associations. Problems of 
anti-tuberculosis work adapted to coun- | 
ty, city and rural districts, were present- — 
ed and methods discussed for increasing — | 
the sale of Red Cross seals. 


HE seventh National Conference on ~ 

City Planning, held at Detroit, June 
7-9, marks a notable advance in city 
planning in this country, writes John 
Backus Williams. The first conference 
was held in 1909. At that time there 
was only one permanent city planning 
commission in this country—that at 
Hartford, Conn., appointed in 1907; 
now there are over a hundred. 

In the period preceding the first con- 
ference, city planning was governed al- 
most entirely by esthetic considerations ; 
much of its inspiration coming from the 
world’s fair at Chicago in 1893. That 
was the period of projects for magnifi- 
cent civic centers. The conference of 
1909, and all subsequent conferences, 
have been devoted almost entirely to the 
economic and social aspects of city plan- 
ning; and our legislation and achieve- 
ment, and the public sentiment back of 
them, are now to such an extent prac- 
tical that the phrase “city beautiful” 
once a popular summary of all that city 
planning stood for, is now no longer 
descriptive or accurate. But at the ses- 
sion just held at Detroit, the conference, 
believing in the importance of due at- 
tention being given to the appearance of 
our cities, and feeling that the confer- 
ence had been neglecting these consid- 
erations, and that the public was in dan- 
ger of forgetting them, devoted one of 
its eight sessions to civic design. 

Most essential to the progress of any 
cause in a democracy is public educa- 
tion. At the first city planning confer- 
ence in 1909, the suggestion was made 
that city planning exhibits were per- 
haps the most effective method of stim- 
ulating public interest. The first exhi- 
bition in this country that could claim 
to be at all comprehensive was held at 
Philadelphia, in connection with the city 
planning conference in 1911. Since then 
there has been the New York city ex- 
hibit in 1913, much of which was later 
shown in many cities as a traveling ex- 
hibition by the American City Bureau 
and has journeyed as far as Chile. 

Nor is the city planning exhibition 
the only line of educational progress in 
this period. In 1909, Harvard estab- 
lished a course in city planning, and sev- 
eral colleges have since followed suit, 
Chicago is teaching city planning in its 
public schools. Nor should I fail to 
add, continues Mr. Williams, that a meet- 
ing of delegates from twelve national 
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organizations—including real estate, 
building, fire prevention, engineering and 
civic associations—was held on the sec- 
ond day of the Detroit conference to 
form a league to promote public in- 
formation on the subject of city plan- 
ning. 

How much of the credit for all of this 
progress is due to the National Con- 
ference on City Planning is of small 
consequence. It is however important 
to recognize the’ fact that the confer- 
ence during its seven years of existence 
has been active and efficient in this 
notable progress of city planning in this 
country along right lines. 

The Michigan State Housing Insti- 
tute, in order to take advantage of the 
sessions of the city planning confer- 
ence, and of the services of some of the 
speakers at that conference, held a meet- 
ing on the day following. Delegates, 
not only from Detroit, but from a num- 
ber of Michigan cities were present and 
took part in the discussions, 


N event of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance occurred in Fresno, June 
2, when over a thousand people, repre- 
senting all shades of temperance thought 
in the state of California, met to plan 
another prohibition campaign, writes E. 
Guy Talbott. There were two factions 
in the convention, the radicals from 
southern California and the conserva- 
tives from the northern part of the 
state. The south is already almost 
wholly “dry,” the north is overwhelm- 
ingly “wet.” The radicals were led by 
the third party Prohibitionists; the con- 
servatives by the Anti-Saloon League. 

The two factions got together by 
agreeing on two distinct amendments, 
one liberal, the other drastic. One 
would apply only to the retail trade, pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquors except in 
quantities of two gallons, delivered on 
the premises where manufactured, to a 
_ common carrier for distribution to pur- 
chasers, to pharmacists at their place of 
business, and to the permanent residen- 
ces of purchasers. The second amend- 
ment would be absolutely prohibitive, af- 
fecting alike the retail, wholesale and 
manufacturing interests. The first 
would go into effect January 1, 1918; 
the second, January 1, 1920. 

An immediate campaign will we waged 
to put the two questions on the ballot 
by initiative petitions at the next gen- 
eral election in 1916. All the temper- 
ance forces in the state are back of the 
movement, Mr. Talbot says. It is ex- 
pected that the wine interests will not 
become a cloak for the entire liquor 
trade with two amendments in the field. 
At the election last November a drastic 
prohibition amendment was defeated by 
a majority of 177,000. 


LTHOUGH more than half its 

population is of foreign birth, and 
_ although it lies almost in the shadow and 
- clearly within the influence of New 
York, the city of Passaic, N. J., has 
not found it necessary to pack all its 
people in tall tenements. “From a hous- 
ing point of view, Passaic is one of the 
most interesting cities in the country,” 
writes John’ Ihlder, field secretary of 
the National Housing Association. “It 


is in a position to lead the way for other 
small industrial cities that have a large 
alien element in their population.” 

A report on a housing investigation 
of the city, made by Udetta D. Brown, 
was presented by the Board of Trade 
and city officials before the third an- 
nual New Jersey Conference on Hous- 
ing recently held in Passaic. Printed 
copies were distributed, the newspapers 
published it in full and the delegates and 
local people were taken on a personally 
conducted tour so that they might see 
conditions as well as read and learn 
them. 

The fight made last winter by a land- 
lord’s association, whose headquarters 
are in Jersey City, to weaken the state 
tenement house law was carried into 
the conference where the representative 
of the landlords asked for a hearing. 
He was given his hearing, writes Mr. 
Ihider, and then answered so effective- 
ly by Capt. Charles J. Allen, secretary of 
the state Board of Tenement House 
Supervision; Miles W. Beemer, a mem- 
ber of the board; and Lawrence Veiller, 
secretary of the National Housing As- 
sociation, that the result was quite the 
opposite of what he had expected. 

The conference was under the joint 
auspices of the National and New Jer- 
sey Housing Associations, and the state 
health officers met, appropriately enough, 
at the same time and it was to them that 
one of the chief speakers from out the 
state, Dr. William C. Woodward of 
Washington, D. C., addressed his mes- 
sage. 


¢¢ fh FFICIENCY first” was formally 

adopted as the slogan of the 
fifty-four cities in New York state at the 
sixth annual Conference of Mayors and 
Other City Officials held at Troy. That 
the slogan is to be more than a byword 
was indicated by the demand for consti- 
tutional amendments granting municipal 
home rule, by the establishment of a 
State Bureau of Municipal Information, 
by the adoption of a plan to co-operate 
with the state comptroller in establish- 
ing a uniform municipal accounting sys- 
tem, by confirming the report of the 
committee which has made a city plan- 
ning survey of the cities of the state, 
and by continuing the work of making 
a comprehensive health survey of the 
cities of the state. 

For the first time since its organiza- 
tion the Conference discussed municipal 
finances. As a _ result a committee, 
headed by Edward L. Osborne, comp- 
troller of Rochester and president of the 
National Association of Comptrollers 
and Accounting Officers, was appointed 
to assist the State Comptroller in his 
effort to perfect a uniform accounting 
and reporting system and to promote ef- 
ficient city budget-making. 

The cities have pledged themselves 
financially to support the State Bureau 
of Municipal Information, for the es- 
tablishment of which the conference has 
been working for the last four years. 
This bureau will now be established at 
Albany and operated by the cities, 
through the conference, under the direc- 
tion of a council of five mayors elected 
annually. This is a unique undertaking 
and the mayors believe that it will be 


one of the chief factors in promoting 
their “efhciency” campaign. 

A symposium of municipal accom- 
plishments during the past year and 
their future needs brought out a mass 
of information about the problems that 
have been solved and that are now under 
consideration. A summary of the ac- 
complishments showed that the cities of 
the state are doing more social service 
work than ever before, and it was on 
social service that the chief speaker 
from out the state—Chief Justice Harry 
Olson of the Chicago Municipal Court— 
dwelt. 

Many of the mayors reported that 
one of the chief needs in their cities is 
the elimination of partisan politics in 
municipal elections. The president of 
the conference, Rosslyn M. Cox, re- 
ported that a tour he had made with the 
conference secretary, William P. Capes, 
of all the cities, showed their chief de- 
fect to be inefficiency and the three 
causes of inefficiency to be partisan poli- 
tics in municipal affairs, legislative in- 
terference and charter tinkering, and 
lack of adequate information regarding 
municipal problems. 

Mayor Cox was re-elected president 
and Mr. Capes, secretary. 


CONFERENCE for developing a 

program of united Christian ac- 
tivities held at Atlantic City on call of 
a special committee appointed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, with Fred B. Smith 
as chairman, brought together one hun- 
dred delegates representing fourteen or- 
ganizations. The fact that all’ who at- 
tended are actually engaged in forms of 
inter-church work, made the discussions 
practical and earnest. 

The purpose of the conference was 
outlined by John M. Glenn, who pre- 
sented the recommendations of the spe- 
cial committee of the federal council. 
The report recommended the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the federal 
council representing all participating or- 
ganizations. This commission would, in 
the first place, establish a working re- 
lationship among these organizations, 
that there might not be the overlapping 
of effort and the overlooking of work 
needing to be done; and, in the second 
place, make a study of local and state 
church federations with a view of gain- 
ing information that will be of help in 
developing such federations. 

Mr. Glenn stated that this commis- 
sion would be able to do the most impor- 
tant work undertaken by the federal 
council; that it would make possible “a 
larger program of effective Christian 
effort;” it would be a clearing house; 
in no way an authoritative but purely an 
advisory body; “it would release energy, 
not shackle it, increase material and 
spiritual resources and increase sympa- 
thy by mutual understanding.” 

The report called upon the federal 
council to organize a Commission on 
Federative Movements. While the ap- 
pointive power rests with this body, 
members are to be named after consulta- 
tion with the participating organizations. 
Funds for its work have been secured 
and the Rev. Roy B. Guild, associate 
secretary of the federal council, will 
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give his entire time to it. 

The work of this commission is to ar- 
range within the next twelve months a 
Conference fully representing the in- 
terests of the agencies participating; 
to make a careful study of the present 
status of federative Christian activity 
through state and local federation of 
churches; to strengthen existing federa- 
tions by co-operation with their of- 
ficers and committees; to encourage 
the organization of new federations 
in selected places, laying emphasis 
not upon the number of such new or- 


HE year 1881 theMiatess ieee. 

Sabsovitch as a student of law in 
the University of Odessa. He was one 
of a small group who gave abundantly 
of their time to collect money for little 
schools among the people and to teach in 
these little schools,—teaching, of course, 
without pay. In that year came the 
pogroms, and the Jews in hundreds fled 
from Russia when they could, or gath- 
ered in bands for self-defense. 

Hastily young Sabsovitch ‘aided in the 
organization of those who emigrated to 
the United States, his faith taking root 
in this country as a possible field for 
Jewish colonization rather than in Pal- 
estine. Mr. Sabsovitch himself was 
gifted with all the qualities of leader- 
ship, and found it hard to resist for the 
time the plea of his fellows that he come 
with them and found an agricultural 
colony in this new land. 

Instead, he went to Switzerland and 
studied agricultural chemistry, putting 
his theories to practical test by manag- 
ing estates. Later he was manager of a 
large estate in Russia, the owner of 
which, a wealthy nobleman, admired his 
ability and had no prejudice against his 
race. 

For two years_all went well. Then 
cholera broke out in the neighborhood. 
The brother of the nobleman was a priest, 
bitterly hating Jews. He spread the 
suggestion that the epidemic was due to 
the sins of the Jews in Russia. The 
pleasant relations between Sabsovitch 
and his employer were promptly can- 
celed, though with mutual regret, and 
Sabsovitch came to America. 

After one or two fruitless starts, he 
became professor of agricultural chem- 
istry in the Woodbine School. So 
genuine was the teacher’s interest in 
his students that he kept in touch with 
them through correspondence for years 
after their graduation. 

His interest showed, too, in other 
practical ways such as financial aid in 
time of special need. So inveterate was 
his habit of helping his students with 
money that, as one of them says, “It is 
no wonder he died poor!” 

The splendid story of his later work 
as administrator of the Baron de Hirsch 
fund is well known. At the memorial 
service held in New York, David M. 
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ganizations but upon thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of effort in relation 
to existing needs; to make a study ot 
the policies and programs of local fed- 
erations; to give due consideration to 
any other forms of activity that are now 
bringing churches together in co-opera- 
tive efforts, such as federations of men’s 
organizations, church athletic teams. 

It was the judgment of those present 
that in this conference a very important 
step forward had been taken in the much 
needed unity of spirit and program in 
church activities. 


Bressler, president of the National As- 
sociation of Jewish Social Workers, 
paid the following tribute to Professor 
Sabsovitch : 

“He was not only a pioneer 
amongst Jewish social workers; he was 
not only the professional social worker ; 
he was not only the immigration or agri- 
cultural expert; or the founder of Wood- 
bine; or the proponent for a school of 
Jewish philanthropy, he was all these, 
but more; for his vision led him to see 
that the social worker must be a social 
force, giving the impulse to increased 
measures of social reform and helping 
to awaken a larger social conscience not 
only among individuals but on the part 
of city and state.” 


MONG the American surgeons re- 
cently appointed for three months’ 
service at the American Ambulance 
(military hospital) in Paris, is Dr. W. 
Estell Lee of Philadelphia. Dr. Lee is 
surgeon to seven hospitals and dispen- 
saries and for six years has had charge 
of the medical work of the joint shelter 
of the Children’s Bureau which cares 
for between 2,000 and 3,000 children 
yearly. 


American Hebreic 
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PROF. H. L. SABSOVITCH 


N June 1 Gertrude Vaile was made 
executive secretary of the Char- 
ity and Correction Division of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare of Denver, 
This puts her in charge not only of the 
outdoor relief work of the city, of which 
she has been supervisor for some time, 
but also of four other departments of 
charity, each of which has its superin- 
tendent—the detention home, the coun- 
ty farm, the lodging house and the 
coal and wood yard. She becomes, in a 
word, chief of the entire charity work 
of the city. She succeeds the Rev. I. A. 
Humberd under whom the Charity and 
Correction Division was reorganized up- 
on modern lines, especially in relation to 
outdoor relief. 

Miss Vaile’s appointment was made by 
Dr. W. H. Sharpley who, under Den- 
vers commission form of government, 
was elected commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare at the election 
held late in May. 

As ‘supervisor of outdoor relief, Miss 
Vaile has made in Denver a demonstra- 
tion of what a trained public official can 
accomplish in administering not only 
widows’ pensions but all forms of public 
outdoor relief in a way to build up lame 
families as the best of the private chari- 
ties do. At this time, when the rela- 
tion of public and private charities is 
actively under consideration in many 
parts of the country, Miss Vaile has been 
able to contribute substantially to the 
discussion. Her paper at the recent 
Baltimore meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction and 
her article in THE Survey for April 3 
on Some Social Problems of Public Out- 
door Relief have aroused widespread 
interest. 


S a result of a civil service examina- 
tion, W. H. Winans has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of charities and 
correction of Cleveland, by Harris R. 
Cooley, director of public welfare. He 
succeeds J. B. Vining. Mr. Winans, 
who is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, 
has been assistant superintendent of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities, secre- 
tary to Dr. Cooley and commissioner of 
the Department of Research and Pub- 
licity which has been able to do some 
work although the City Council made no 
appropriation for it. 


HARLES M. DE FOREST has re- 
cently been appointed field secre- 
tary and national Red Cross seal sales 
manager for the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. Mr. De Forest is a graduate of 
Yale. He) succeeds Dixon Van Blar- 
com, who’ has accepted the executive 
secretaryship of the San Francisco As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. He plans to put into 
execution an adequate program for the 
San Francisco work during the next two 
years. Frederick D. Hopkins who has 
been appointed as field secretary of the 
national association, is a graduate of Sy- 
racuse University, has had special train- 
ing in newspaper work and for several 
years has been connected with the New 
York State Board of Charities as in- 
vestigator. 
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A RETAS E. KEPFORD has resigned 
AL . 
as state lecturer on tuberculosis 
jor the lowa State Board of Control to 
vo into evangelistic work in the Middle 
West. Nine years ago, when he entered 
the tuberculosis field, it was under pri- 
vate auspices, the state taking it over 
two years later. He has preached the 
vospel of right living and the economic 
cost of tuberculosis throughout Iowa. 


OUISA LEE SCHUYLER, founder 

of the New York State Charities 

Aid Association (see THE Survey for 

‘March 20) was given the honorary de- 

gree of LL.D. at the one hundred and 

sixty-first commencement of Columbia 
University. 


R. C. E. A. WINSLOW of the New 
York state Department of Health, 
has accepted a call from the ‘medical 
school of Yale University to the profes- 
sorship of public health, newly created 
under the Anna M. L. Lauder founda- 
tion. Dr. Winslow will continue his con- 
nection with the Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 


PROGRESSIVE educator and a 
progressive state university come 
together in the election of Henry Suz- 
zallo to the presidency of the University 
of Washington. As professor of the 
philosophy of education at Teachers’ 
| College, Columbia University, New York 
city, and as prolific lecturer, writer and 
editor, Mr. Suzzallo has done much to 
socialize the teaching profession. 

One of the standards for teachers to 
which he has often called attention is 
“a ready and progressive power to meet 
new and changing needs—economic, 
political, social.” Before 2,000 super- 
intendents he said two years ago: “The 
greatest waste in education is not in bad 
teaching, but in teaching things that the 
twentieth century doesn’t want. I fancy 

‘that if we went out into fifteen indus- 

trial shops in this city we could learn a 

great deal more than we know now as 

to what arithmetical processes should be 
taught. We might get rid of the cube 
root.” 

It is his conception of the teacher as 
the most vital social servant of the 
community that gives peculiar signifi- 
cance to the plar’ advocated by Mr. Suz- 
zallo for the organization of teachers 
everywhere into local guilds, with state 
and national associations of these guilds. 
The primary purpose of these guilds, he 
declares, should be to make teachers 
more efficient public servants. 

Mr. Suzzallo is forty years old. The 
University of Washington, with 3,000 
students, nearly half of whom are wom- 
en, is as filled with the adventuring 
spirit of youth as is he. 


HARLES A. PROSSER, secretary 
of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, has 
“accepted the position of director of the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute of Minneapolis. This institute, 
founded by a grant of more than $3,000,- 
000 by Mr. Dunwoody, a flour manufac- 
turer, furnishes instruction in industrial 
and mechanical arts. Mr. Prosser b2- 
lieves that it offers an opportunity for 


constructive demonstration in the field 
in which he has already become distin- 
guished. 


LEXANDER M.- WILSON has re- 
signed as assistant director of the 
Department of Public Health and Chari- 
ties of Philadelphia to become director 
of the Bureau of Social. Investigations 
of the Department of Public Charities 
of New York city. He succeeds Ed- 
ward T. Devine, resigned, who accepted 
a temporary appointment at the begin- 
ning of the year to organize the work of 
this new humanitarian arm of the city’s 
service. 

The Bureau of Social Investigations, 
created under the administration of John 
A. Kingsbury, commissioner of public 
charities, comprises 120 social investi- 
gators and aims to introduce the spirit 
and methods of social service and family 
rehabilitation into the city’s care of its 
wards. This year it is authorized to 
spend $5,300,000 in caring for the city’s 
sick poor in private hospitals and its 
children in private institutions. 

Mr. Wilson has had varied experience 
in social work. He began his career as 
secretary of the Organized Aid Associa- 
tion of Jersey City. He organized the 
anti-tuberculosis service in Boston and 
later succeeded Ernest P. Bicknell as 
superintendent of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities. It was from the position 
of executive and sociological director of 
the Henry Phipps Institute in Philadel- 
phia, for the study, treatment and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, that the Blanken- 
burg administration of that city called 
him to the post which he leaves, after a 
service of three and a half years, to 
come to New York city., 

Mr. Wilson’s name is first on the 
municipal civil service list for secretary 
of the Social Welfare Committee of the 
Board of Estimate of New York city. 


ANOTHER temporary appointment in 

Mr. Kingsbury’s department is of 
William B. Buck as superintendent of 
the New York city Children’s Hospital 
and Schools on Randall’s Island. This 
is the position from which Mrs. Dunphy 
was recently dismissed on charges. For 
some years Mr. Buck has been superin- 
tendent of the Seibert Institute in Phila- 
delphia following extended experience 
with the State Board of Charities and 
the State Charities Aid Association of 
New York. 


PARENTHOOD AND THE STATE 


To THE Eprror: Permit us to say a 
word of appreciation and of criticism of 
the conception which underlies the beau- 
tiful panels for the Forsyth Dental. In- 
firmary for Children in Boston, designed 
by Roger N. Burnham and which you 
reproduced in THE Survey of May 15. 

The fundamental conception seems to 
us a most happy one in that it expresses 
the truth that increasingly the state is 
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underwriting the responsibility of the 
family to the child and that in certain 
fields, as in health and learning, it is as- 
suming the leading role. Our criticism, 
however, is that instead of contrasting 
the family with the commonwealth, the 
contrast is made between the mother 
and the commonwealth. 

This may have been done for artistic 

purposes but if such has been the case, 
has not the artist sacrificed a great fun- 
damental truth for the sake of his art? 
why, in brief, should the father not 
have been represented? Biologically we 
all know that the father is jointly “giver 
of life” with the mother, and morally 
he should be “giver of love” as well. 
Does not the conception of this panel 
repeat a mistake which is common in 
much of our thinking concerning the 
family, and is not such mistaken think- 
ing fundamentally responsible for the 
wrong attitude of many in regard to 
parenthood? 
_ It seems to us that the idea underly- 
ing Mr. Burnham’s portrayal has its 
roots in the medieval conception of mar- 
riage as a concession to the flesh. The 
relation of mother and child was sanc- 
tified in the pictures of the Madonna and 
the Child, but seldom if ever was father- 
hood portrayed or glorified. 

For the democratic family of tomor- 
row which we are all seeking to make 
real, must we not teach our boys the 
significance and sanctity of fatherhood 
just as much as we have taught our girls 
the beauty and sacredness of mother- 
hood? Are we wrong then in hoping 
that Mr. Burnham or some other artist 
will in the future picture in enduring 
bronze the trinity of father, mother and 
child as a daily lesson to all children of 
today who are to be the parents of to- 
morrow? 

Amery Eaton Watson, 
Frank D. Watson. 
Haverford, Pa. 


THE CONFUSION OF DEMOCRACY 


To THE Epitor: THE Survey state- 
ment about “democratizing the national 
conference” in the issue of May 22 re- 
flects, I suspect, a common confusion 
concerning the action by which the 
changes in organization of the confer- 
ence were brought to pass. The new 
rule to go into effect in 1917 originated 
with a voluntary report by the executive 
committee of the conference recommend- 
ing a limitation in the number of ex- 
presidents who should be members of 
that committee ex-officio. This question 
was not discussed by the conference at 
Memphis and action originated with the 
executive committee. 

On the other hand, the committee ap- 
pointed to suggest “such amendment of 
the by-laws as may be necessary to put 
into effect the principle of full partici- 
pation of the membership in nominating 
the officers of the conference,” of which 
Mr. Baldwin was chairman, was the re- 
sult of action taken at Memphis. It re- 
ported exclusively on the subject as- 
signed to it, and had nothing to say 
about ex-presidents on the executive 
committee. I would be pleased to have 
you print this correction. 

W. T. Cross. 
[Secretary National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. | 
Chicago. 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Report on Old Age Relief. March, 1915. 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Ten Tales, or Salaries vs. Relief. Fred- 
eric Almy, secretary, Charity Organization 
Society, Buffalo. 

Hymns of Peace. By Mary Traffarn 
Whitney. Address, Rey. Herbert Whitney, 
Bernardston. Mass. 


Report of Examination of the State De- 
partment of Labor. By Eugene M. Travis, 
state comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 

Some Facts Concerning Tuberculosis and 
Its Prevention. By Ernest G. Bishop, 5404 
Alvise Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Some Results of Periodic Health Ex- 
aminations. By Eugene L. Fisk, M.D. Re- 
printed from Popular Science Monthiy, 


April, 1915. 


Commercial Organizations and Civic Af- 
fairs. By John M. Guild. American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Development and Present Status of City 
Planning in New York city. Committee on 
the City Plan. Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, New York city. 


Report of the Committee on the Duty of 
Courts to Refuse to Execute Statutes in 
Contravention of the Fundamental Law. 
H. A. Forster, 76 William Street, New 
York city. 


Summary of State Laws and Rulings Re- 
lating to the Prevention of Blindness from 
Babies’ Sore Eyes. National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 130 East 22 
Street, New York city. 


Unemployment in New York city. Bul- 
letin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Whole No. 172. Miscellaneous Series 
No. 10. April, 1915. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Colored School Caildren in New York. 
By Frances Blascoer, special investigator 
for the Committee on Hygiene of School 
Children of the Public Education Associa- 
tion, 38 West 32 Street, New York city. 


Am Opposed to Compulsory 
Smoking at Oberlin. By Henry Churchill 
King, president of Oberlin College. Re- 
printed from the North American Student. 
Henry W. Farnam, 43 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Why | 


Labor Legislation of 1914. By Lindley 
D. Clark. Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Whole No. 166. Labor 
Laws of the United States Series, No. 5. 
December 15, 1915. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Standards on Workmen’s Compensation 
with Annotations. Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Social and Industrial Justice of 
the Progressive National Service. Frances 
A. Kellor, chairman, Forty-second Street 
Building, New York city. 


Studies in Roentgen-Ray Diagnosis with 
especial reference to the Gastro-Intestinal 
Tract. By A. C. Christie, captain medical 
corps. War Department, office of the sur- 
geon-general. Bulletin No. 7. September, 
1914. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


POPULAR 
AMUSEMENTS 


Richard Henry Edwards 


Editor of Studies in Social Problems, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin 


CLOTH $1.00 


“There is need of this volume which 
studies the situation with a keen appreci- 
ation of the importance and power of the 
instinct of play. The author divides 


amusements into five classes and each is 
studied for its possibilities and its perils. 


The remainder of the book is devoted to 
proposed solutions of the problems. The 
whole study impresses one as careful, 
impartial and yet deeply earnest and con- 
structive. The bibliographies are un- 
usually full, and each chapter contains a 
set of questions. The book, aside from 
its informative value to the general read- 
er, is adapted for study in classes.”— 
Bulletin of American Institute of Child 
Life. 

Send for catalog of over 200 general relig- 

jous and Bible-study publications,and lists 


on Boy Life, Rural Problems, Physical 
Education, the Immigrant and Missions 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street New York 


FOR RENT 


FURNISHED cottage in the Pocono Mts., 
Pa., for the seasoh. Situated on the edge 
of lake. Good boating and fishing. Sur- 
rounded by dense woods. Accommodations 
for ten persons. For further particulars ap- 
ply to M. P. Falconer, Sleighton Farm, 
Darling, Delaware Co., Pa. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


GREENWICH 
SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 
S.E. Cor. 6th Ave. and {6th Street 
NEW YORK 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
Six Months ending June 30, 1915. 


On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. per annum, on so 
much of every account as shall not exceed 
$1,000; and at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on so much 
of every account as shall exceed $1,000 payable 
on and after July 19, 1915. 


Deposits made on or before July 10, 
will draw interest from July 1, 1915. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., 

B. OGDEN CHISOLM, 


t Secretaries 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


THOROUGHLY competent physical di- 
rector; instructor in athletics, swimming, 
boxing, etc., seeks a new connection. 
dress 2148, Survey. 


_ BRIGHT energetic woman wishes posi- 
tion as social worker or investigator, whole, 
part time, or substitute. Address 2149, Sur- 
VEY. 


COLLEGE . woman, school of philan- 
thropy training, stenographic secretarial ex- 
perience, wants position with social organi- 
zation. Address 2150, Survey. 


TRAINING: Graduate Amherst Col- 
lege; certificates School for Social Work- 
ers, School of Philanthropy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

EXPERIENCE: Fellowship at Settle- 
ment; Assistant Headworkership at Settle- 
ment; Secretary to TWO STATE COM- 
MISSIONS. ; 

I AM SEEKING EXECUTIVE OP- 
PORTUNITY IN GENUINE SOCIAL 
SERVICE. Address 2152, Survey. 


STENOGRAPHIC secretary in social 
work, six years’ experience. Address 2153, 
SURVEY, 


HELP WANTED 


VISITING Nurse wanted only if she is 
adventurous, humorous, is highly cultured, 
has few personal ties, and will enjoy going 
to Western Pennsylvania. Would enjoy 
learning Siavish for work in immigrant in- 
dustrial neighborhood.’ Also, of course, will 
fully appreciate an unusual opportunity for 
broad life-work. Must have complete nurse’s 
training and superb physique. Experience 
not so necessary. Salary to fit person and 
not person to salary. Address 2151, Sur- 
VEY. 


WANTED—Montessori teacher willing to 
give services for one year’s experience in 
well established class. Orange Valley Social 
Settlement, Orange, New Jersey. 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue 
June 15, 1915. 
192d Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Board of Trustees has declared an 
interest dividend for the Six Months 
ending June 30th, 1915, at the rate of 


THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums of $5.00 and up- 
ward entitled thereto, and payable on 
and after July 20th, 1915. The dividend 
will be credited to depositors as princi- 
pal July Ist, 1915. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th, 1915, will draw inter- 
est from July Ist, 1915. 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 

LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary 

: JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


Ad-9 
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. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


was one of the first contributors to THE NATION. And 
ever since, for fifty years, THE NATION has striven to 


maintain the highest traditions of English literature. 


For the serious reader, the reader who loves good reading, 


THE NATION is the best weekly in America. 


10 cents a copy. 


£4.00 a year. 


Send $1.00 with this advertisement for 4 month’s trial. 


THE NATION 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. ‘SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLTon. SrRent, BRrooKLyN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBIKE, 
110-112 West 26th-Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & BE. S. GOLDBERG, 
West. Broadway. and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


How to Dress 


The greatest Fashion Authority in the world is 
writing a series of articles for “Goop IlkaLTH” 
“—-the magazine which teaches you how to keep 
well, Send ten 2c stamps for sample copy or— 
get ‘“Goop HeraLtH” for a year for only $2. 
Remit to— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO, 
2606 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A ddress 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


* (Great Northern Railway) »° 
S.S. NORTH LAND: 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 


Toall lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Season from June 16 to first week in September 


PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. rite for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Broadway, New Yerk,N. Y. 


Sex Hygiene 


The most complete work on this subject is 
Doctor Kelioge’s “Plain Facts for Both Sexes. 
800 pages, with illustrations, diagrams, colored 


charts of the human body and instructions for 

self-care. Truth stated plainly but delicately. 

Price only $3 postpaid in the U. S._ If not sat- 

isfied, return book for prompt refund, Remit to 
GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

2606 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Welfare Series 


A series of volumes, dealing primarily 
with problems of human well-being— 
each is an authoritative yet popular book 
on its particular subject. 


The Field of Social Service 


Edited by PHILIP DAVIS 
In collaboration with Maida Herman 
An indispensable book for those who ask ‘‘ Just 
what can I do in social work and how shall I go 
about it?” Chapters by twenty recognized au- 
thorities. Cloth, 12 mo. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
Street-Land: [ts Little People and Big Problems 


By PHILIP DAVIS, Assisted by Grace Kroll 


What shall we do with the r1,000,000 children of 
the city streets? A question of great national 
significance answered by an expert. 


Cloth, 12 mo. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


Consumption 
By JOHN B. HAWES, 2d, M.-D. 


A book for laymen, by an eminent specialist, with 
particular consideration of the fact that the prob- 
lem of tuberculosis is first of alla human problem. 


Cloth, 12 mo. Illustrated, 50c. net. 
[ Other volumes in preparation] 


For Sale at All Bookstores 


SMALL, MAYNARD 
& COMPANY = 


jo Publishers BOSTON Gp 
Send for Descriptive Book Catalogue 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July 6th te August 13th. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in most College subjects. 
Special courses in Sociology, Housing and Town Planning, 
Economics of Housing Reform supplemented by courses in Zo- 
ology and Bacteriology. 


For circular and information address Director of the Summer 
School, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


E have four months left in the fiscal year of Survey 

Associates—the most trying months of a trying year. 
I am confident that there are readers and writers and co- 
operators in this adventure of ours who would like to know 
how we hope to bridge them. And how they can help. 

Early last fall The Survey entered upon a conservative 
budgetary program. We took the advice the Pullman porter 
gave a member of the Ogden party who was half-pinned 
under the wreck of a sleeping car. “‘Don’t spread yourself, 
mister,”’ he said, ““don’t spread yourself. Just hunch your- 
self.” 

This program put new plans and unusual undertakings 
on the shelf while the war was on; called. for cuts in the size 
of issues, radical saving in presswork, paper, etc., and definite 
economies in every other department. But, on the other hand, 
it called for keeping the nucleus of our headquarters staff 
together. Of that, more later. 

So far we have been able to hold to this program. We 
carried out economies which throughout our first six months 
made up for a drop (under-estimates) of $1,700 in circula- 
tion receipts, a drop of $1,250 in advertising, and non-re- 
newals to the total of $2,300 in large contributions. In a 
year of pressing needs, of world-wide and local financial ap- 
peals, we did not engage in any extraordinary campaign for 
contributions, holding to this program of retrenchment as our 
appropriate course. 

But in April we had an unexampled slump in circula- 
tion receipts—$1,400 in $3 bits in a single month—which, 
although the May showing has been better, leaves that large 
factor in our revenue very uncertain. It becomes necessary 
to make sure in advance, if possible, of contributions to our 
educational funds in order to give security to any plans for 
bridging the summer months with their lean receipts. 


HE economic conditions whose very stress thus presses in 


on Survey Associates this year are prime subject matter 
for The Survey. ‘Chey make it all the more important to 
keep its columns open and effective as a medium for informa- 
tion and for the exchange of experience. To illustrate from 
this issue: 


In the newspapers, social legislation has had to contend for space 
rather unsuccessfully with war reports. e have endeavored to at least 
keep within arms length of heeeer in the forty states holding sessions 
this year. See the notes on p. 


Again, we shall publish eae: the summer, a series of articles gath- 
ering up the experience of the different cities, their successes and failures, 


SEVEN 

READERS OF \THE SURVEY 
RESPONDED, TOSTHIS WUELTER, 
WHICH WAS PRINTED ON OUR 
COVER FOR JUNE 12, AND BE- 
CAME CO-OPERATING SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


WON’T YOU BE NEXT? 


TYRREL PRINT, 


AYLETTER Be 
THE EDITOR 


in dealing with unemployment and relief last winter. City administrations, 
employers, labor unions, The Survey as well as other .periodicals, the 
newspapers, the churches, all have been perennially guilty of taking up | 
the unemployment problem when the pinch of the winter is on, and laying | 
it to one side between times. We are going to try to keep Survey readers | 
thinking at that problem all summer. See Mr. Matthews’ article on p.245. 


Similarly, while The Survey cannot compete with the larger maga- 
zines in discussing the general aspects of the European situation, we have 
been able to make some definite contribution, in individual articles and in 
a special number, toward what Miss Addams calls gauging the subtler 
reactions of war upon the social fabric. See articles by Mr. Rowntree 
and Mr. Stead, on pages 247, 249. 


HEN, three years ago, Survey Associates was launched 

as an independent and co-operative venture, we set 
about a slow process of up-building staff and technique. We 
do not anticipate that The Survey will go to the wall this | 
summer. That should be clearly understood. What we do || 
risk is that we may have to go beyond the very considerable | | 
economies already made—amounting to several thousand 
dollars—and make cuts that will cripple us in entering upon 
the heavy responsibilities of the coming year. 

Especially is this true in carrying through this difficult 
period our scheme for a more competent headquarters staff, 
which we have been developing so painstakingly, and which, 
when the war broke, was reaching a stage of creative work ; 
true also, of our plans for keeping The Survey in more effec- 
tive relationship with the country as a whole and with the 
full range of subjects we have made our own. 


UR appeal this year for all funds was for $24,000. 


Contributions to date have been $1 8,800, leaving $5,200 
to be raised before September 30 next. We expect to raise it 
—on the basis of work to be done and equipment to do it. 

If The Survey as an adventure in co-operative journalism 
is something you believe in—not only in what it has been 
able to do, but in its possibilities—won’t you make your be- 
lief count right now by becoming a $10 co-operating sub- 
scriber > Nothing could give Survey Associates such momen- 
tum to carry us over the hard sledding of these times, as to- 
enroll a full thousand members. We have 756 now. That 
is 244 short of a thousand. The $10 subscriptions of those 
244 would raise nearly half of the $5,200 needed to clear 


our year. 


Won’t YOU—the reader of this letter—make it only 
243 “to go”? 
PAUL U. KELLOGG. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
105 East 22d St., New York City 


I } eres A } $10 as a Co-operating Subscrip- 


tion to the work of The Survey. 


Note—A $10 Co-operating Subscription covers the regular $3 subscription 
plus a contribution to the educational and field work of the magazine ana 
ational Council. It entitles such a subscriber to election as a Survey Associate 
for the current year, but creates no financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 


(The fiscal year ends September 30) 


NEW YORK 


